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Lionel Morrison 


Prisons of apartheid 


In South Africa an average of 68 people 
a year are hanged: of these an average of 
enly four are whites, This year there are 
61 prisoners waiting to be hanged - all 
Africans. 


South Africa's population is 15,000,000. 
Britain's is over 50,000,000, but the number 
executed since the 1957 Homicide Act 
averages five or six a year. 

Seventy-five per cent of the executions in 
South Africa are for robbery and murder 
- but mostly for robbery. When the mass 
of people are economically exploited and 
suffering from hunger, they will resort to 
any means to keep alive. 


Walter Sisulu, former Secretary-General of the African National Congress, who, with 


A few years ago the Minister of Justice 
(now the “ President’? of the South Afri- 
can Republic), with the fanfare and hypo- 
crisy that characterises everything that the 
South African government does, supposedly 
launched a campaign to rehabilitate the 
“criminal.” The result of this campaign 
was to increase the number of non-whites 
prosecuted, and to rely more heavily on 
corporal punishment for political as well 
as criminal offenders (e.g., corporal punish- 
ment is compulsory for a second offence 
under the incitement laws). 


Having served various sentences in South 
African jails for political offences, I think 


Nelson Mandela, faces trial in South Africa on Monday, October 15. They are charged 


with incitement, which can mean anything from an eighteen month prison sentence to 
the death penalty. Anti-Apartheid have called a protest meeting at 12.30 on the same 
day. This will consist of a poster picket round South Africa House, or, if this is not 


allowed, round Trafalgar Square. 


I can give a fair account of what actually 
happens in our prisons of apartheid. And 
prisons of apartheid they are. for apar- 
theid stretches into the inner and secure 
walls of the prisons. 


In jail you never walk, talk or relax. The 
idea is to keep you terrorised, intimidated 
and “respectful towards all and everything 
connected with the prisons.” Open latrine 
buckets stand next to drinking water 
buckets in cells of 45ft. by 15ft. crowded 
with as many as 110 men. In 1959 there 
was an outbreak of typhoid at the Fort in 
Johannesburg, and it was only then that 
White South Africa realised an aspect of 
apartheid till then carefully concealed - the 
scandalous overcrowding and_ primitive 
sanitary system and brutality typical of 
most South African ‘ails. 


Prisons have a procedure whereby a 
prisoner may complain about ill treatment 
in jail. Theoretically he may complain to 
the prison authorities themselves or to the 
visiting magistrate. In fact, however, he is 
nearly always too afraid, He fears victim- 
isation at the hands of the warders when 
the visiting magistrate is gone. He fears 
reprisals from his fellow prisoners, for by 
no means all the cell assaults are perpetu- 
ated by warders. 


When you enter the Fort, you enter hell, 
You are met with kicks and batons, abusive 
words and assault. Prisoners are stripped 
of all their clothing and handed vermin- 
infected jail clothes. Short khaki pants, red 
short-sleeved shirt, and, in winter, a prison 
striped jersey. No shoes, no socks. Whilst 
you are undressing and dressing the 
assaults and abuse continue. You are made 
to stand naked for some time and your 
body (and all its intimate parts) thoroughly 
examined for contraband stuff. After this 
you are taken for a haircut. With a pair 
of scissors shaped like sheep shears your 
hair is cut, according to your sentence. 
Those doing over six months have only 
half of their head shaved clean (with a 
blade), and the other half of their hair cut 
short. The idea is to make long timers 
easily identifiable. 


Sleeping conditions are even worse. Every 
prisoner gets two lice-infected blankets, 
steamed once a year or so, and a short mat 
is made available to cover the cement floor 
that is in all cells, 


I have seen numerous cases of sodomy 
taking place with the open encouragement 
of the white warders, who, it seems, take 
a perverted pleasure in openly encouraging 
these practices. Their brutality and intense 
pleasure in these perversions is a small 
manifestation of the general schizophrenia 
that is so typical of the South African way 
of life. Many of these warders go home 
at night to their families and become warm 
hearted fathers and mothers. And_ this 
double standard is also found among the 


non-white prisoners themselves - who are 
forced to take up such behaviour. Many 
of them to resort to perversions in jail 
are usually well-adjusted, respected and 
respectful individuals outside jail. 


Sixty-one African prisoners tried to escape 
from Pretoria jail, Prisoners are always 
starving. Their food is not fit for animals 
(breakfast - unsweetened black coffee and 
mealiepap-corn porridge; lunch - mealie 
rice, beans and unpalatable rotten vege- 
tables, now and then tiny bits of meat; 
supper - same as breakfast). I have seen 
men, unable to walk, carried to their work 
places and forced to work, I was once in 
a special “ punishment ” work gang. In the 
hot summer where we worked there was no 
shade, no water to drink, The men got so 
thirsty they drank the warm dirty stagnant 
water lying in puddles where people had 
actually been standing and working. After 
work we used to fall in, scarcely given time 
to snatch our food, and chased into our 
cells. No soap is handed out. 


True, the prison system is antiquated, 
brutal, barbaric. But it is not only the 
prison system which is responsible. It is 
the whole disease of white supremacy 
which fosters inhumanity and makes for 
the mistreatment of African prisoners and 
for the very large prison population. A 
system that can send more than 1,000 per- 
sons daily to jail and have an average of 
68 people hanged a year is a system that 
must be destroyed. .For it is a disgrace to 
the world. It is the concern of everybody. 
The Director of Prisons once spoke of the 
“shocking daily average” of 51,000 
prisoners in South Africa during the earlier 
part of 1959. In that year there were alto- 
gether 290,000 convicted prisoners serving 
sentences in our jails, of whom about 
150,000 or 52 per cent were petty offenders 
serving sentences of one month or less, 
many of them with the option of a fine 
which they could not afford to pay.” In the 
words of the supposedly parliamentary 
opposition - the United Party - ‘“ Many of 
these people should never have been in 
jail. This is how many Africans are linked 
with criminal gangs and become hardened 
criminals.” These are the victims of the 
pass laws, men and women who, for lack 
of a piece of paper, are deprived of their 
liberty and subjected to torture and punish- 
ment quite out of proportion to the nature 
of their offence. 


The legislation that creates these innumer- 
able petty offences is the legal reflection of 
a political attempt to prevent the African 
coming to power and to stifle important 
economic and social forces. 


Such an army of offenders, produced by 
force, cannot bz defeated by force. It can 
only be disbanded when its members are 
enlisted as free men in the task of building 
a united, common and equal citizenship of 


all South Africans. 
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THE ORDER OF THE 
GREAT COMPANIONS 
Service 3.30 Sun October 14 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd Kings X 
“The Message of Mormonism.” 


4 | renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another 7 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 


THE MONDCIVITAN 
REPUBLIC 


building a peaceful world order, needs 
devoted underpaid services of a 
Secretary-Organiser for Central Office. 
Competent shorthand - typing with 
knowledge of at least one other 
language. Post demands efficiency plus 
vision, involving contact with every 
continent. Letters only to 13 Prince 
of Wales Terrace, London, W.8. 


Tribune 


for all news 
and views of 
the campaign 
against 
nuclear 
madness 


every Friday 6d 


from all newsagents 


Classified 


Terms : Cash with order, 34. per word, min. 2s. 6d. 
(Box Noa. Is. extra.) Please don't send stamps ia 
Payment, except for odd pemce Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd.. London, N.1. 
Please send advertisements by first post Menday 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalis rates 
above—discounts far series. Displayed advertise- 
mest rates on application. Ads. Manager, P.N., 
§ Caledonian Rd., Londoa, N.1. 


Meetings 


Dr. PF. H. Hilliard (Inst. of Education) on ‘‘ Teach- 
ing Children about World Religions.’ S.P.E.S., 
Conway Hall, W.C.1. 7.30) p.m. Tuesday, 
October 16. 


This week only, on Sun- 


Peanuts Club, London. 
Wouldbe folk 


day, 14th. Saturdays in future. 
singers welcomed. 


Socialist Party of Gt. Britain, Public Mtg. 
“Labour Government or Socialism?’’ Thurs., Oct. 
18, at 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., 


W.C.1. Admission free, guestions and discussions. 


Personal 


Attention Abstainers. Motor Insurance Company 
insuring abstainers only offer amazingly low rates. 
Details from Temper- 
ance Brokers, local representatives in all areas. 
Morris Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Ave., Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex. 


Balance of Trade - acute Peace News crisis - export 
of services now double import of cash. 


sale, PLEASE. 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Bare Bones of Humanity - they are named “‘ Alge- 
tians ** - what's in a name? A nothingness; too 
weak to wipe the tears away when seeing their own 
land again after years of Refugee Camp life. Too 
old, too ill, too hungry. There are no homes for 
them to see - nothingness; unless you can help us. 
£15 provides a tent home for 8 people. We clothe 


select from notices sent in. 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1 Send entries to arrive not later than First Post 
Monday. (Friday preferred.) 

2 Include date, town, time, piace (hall, streat); 
nature cf event; speakers, organtsers (and secre- 
tary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 

played advertisement. 


12 October, Friday 


Edinburgh : 2.30 p.m. Friends' Mtg. Hse., 28 Staf- 
ford St. Mrs. Virginia Naeve : ‘* American Women 
and Peace.’* WILPF. 


Edinburgh: 7.30 p.m. Rifle Masonic Halls, 32 
Broughton St. Mrs. Virginia Naeve: ‘* Americans 
Against the Bomb.”* Films. CND. 


Great Yarmouth: 7.30 p.m Public Library. 
Michael Shrapnell: ‘* Young 
and old together in CND."" CND. 


13-14 October, Sat-Sun 


Birmingham: 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Report to Labour 
Hall, Yardley, for leafleting and canvassing. CND. 


Bristol; Meet 2.30 p.m. Gainsborough Sq., Lock- 
leaze, both days, for mass canvass of Estate. CND. 


13 October, Saturday 


Croydon: 4-7 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Adult Sch. 
Surrey Area Social. Sybil 
Morrison. Sulls, Children's Corner PPU. 


London, N.15: Poster Parade and Public Mtg. 
Assemble 2.15 p.m. at West Green Corner, march 
to Edmonton B'way. CND. 


London, N.W.2: 2.30 pm. at the Co-op. (bottom 
end of Kilburn High Rd.) Poster Parade. CND. 


Students arrested 


by student rates of 3s per doz for Peace News 


We need your help every week. Our ideas 
are challenging violence and ignorance, but 


your actions decide. 


Write to Dennis Gould 5 Caledonian Rd N/ 


FOLK SONG 


4b 


PROM 


Peggy Seeger, Ewan MacColl, Dominic Behan, 
A. L. Lloyd, Enoch Kent, The Havirim Trio 


Sunday 14 October, 7.30p.m. 
The Empire Rooms, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


Seats: 10s (Mems 8s), 7s 6d (6s), 5s (4s). Promenade: 3s 6d (2s 6d). 
Details and membership (2s) from CND Stage Club, 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. TER 0284. 


Telephone bookings accepted: no reduced prices at the door 


and try to feed them. Will you house them, 
please ? War on Want, 9 Madeley Road, London, 
W.5. 


Bigger and better opinion in the Autumn issue of 
Opinion. Is CND really unilateralist; should YCND 
be allowed to live; is Adam Roberts really a good 
writer; has the C/100 a future ? Find out the 
answers in Opinion at 6d., plus 2}d. postage, avail- 
able from 55 Sandringham Rd., Fratton. Hants. 


Contract and 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Repairers. 
Thames Carpet 


private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. 
Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. Consultant for 
nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo- 
tional problems, slimming, inferiority complex, 
Sunday to Thursday, daytime, evening. SPEedwell 
3901. 


Mrs. Kendall. We move on 10 November. Clothes 
not collected by then will be sent to Oxfam. 


Operation ‘‘ Peanuts "' - West Midland and Birm- 
ingham CND Oct. 13-14. Supporters report at 
Labour Hall, Yardley, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. for 
leafleting and canvassing. Regard this as your 
week-end Priority No. 1 - Don't leave it to the 
few. 


Personal Column, Ltd.. Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friends - all hobbies. Correspordents 
in almost every country. All ages. S.A.E. for 
details. 


Start building the Non-violent Society now! 
Helpers wanted to feed vagrants at weekends at 
St. Botolph’s Crypt, Aldgate, E.1. Write, Peter 
Lumsden, Flat 3, 5 Colville Houses, W.11. 


We've got the cards and envelopes; we've got the 
orders too . . dozens of ’em, all for Endsleigh 
Cards. All we want now is willing hands to pack 
them. Can you help us, please? Weekdays: 9.30 
to 6, and some evenings, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 
Homework for London Area_ residents. Please 
‘phone TER &248. 


Literature 


Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months, 8s. 9d. 12 months, 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


London, §.W.7: 7.30 p.m. Africa Unity House, 3 
Collingham Gdns. Rev. Ndabanenge Sithole (leader 
in exile of ZAPU): ‘‘ Southern Rhodesia's Crisis."’ 
Africa Bureau. 


a 
London, W.C.2: 2 p.m. Kingsway Hall, Kingsway. 
AGM. APP. 


Lymington: 7.30 p.m. Community Centre. Public 
Mtg. Prof. G. W. Hutchinson (Prof. of Physics, 
S'‘hampton): ‘‘ The Technical and Political Reasons 
for Nuclear Disarmament."’ Chair: Mgt. Lane. 
CND. 


Manchester, 3: 2.30-5.30 p.m. The Mitre Hotel, 
Cathedral Gates. Study Conference : ‘*‘ Democracy 
in Industry.’ Speakers: Fred H. Blum, Adrian 
Robertson. Chair: Wilfred Wellock. Demintry. 


Plymouth: 2.30 p.m. Swarthmore, Mutley Plain, 
Devon and Cornwall Area Mtg. Tea_ provided. 
Members and friends welcome. PPU. FoR. 


14 October, Sunday 


Birmingham: 8 p.m. Church Rd. School, Yardley. 
Films and Brains Trust. CND 


Leeds, 1: 3 p.m. City Art Gallery, Calverley St. 
J. W. Lucas, B.Sc., FRIC: ‘‘ Radio Activity in 
Food."’ Vegetarian Soc’y. 


London, N.1: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Rd., King's X. The Order of the Great Com- 
panions. ‘‘ The Message of Mormonism.” 


London, $.W.1: 3 p.m. Waterloo Pl., foot of Lr. 
Regent St. West-End Poster Parade. CND. 


15 October, Monday 


Liverpool: 10 a.m. Meeting outside Main Gate of 
Automatic Telephones, Edge Lane, followed by 
Procession with banners to Cammell Lairds for 
lunch hour mtg. at 12.15 p.m. Details: 60 Har- 
ingion Rd., 8. CND. 


London, N.9: 7.45 p.m. Cong Ch. Hall, Fore St., 
Edmon (nr. Cent. Lib’y). Musical Evening: Frank 
Merrich (pianoforte), Eric Rees (baritone), accom- 
panied by Met. Rees. All welcome. D. 


London, W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. (Paci- 
fists’ Dilemmas Series.) Sybil Morrison: ‘* The 
Dilemma of the H-Bomb.’’ Refreshments 6 p.m. 


Thetford: 8 p.m. Guildhall. 
Wedderburn: ‘‘ The Policies of CND.” 
come. CND. 


16 October, Tuesday 


Brandon; 7.30 p.m. Market Place. Open-air. mtg. 
fuilowed by indoor mtg. Mrs. Parker Rhodes and 
Robert Lyson: ‘* Why you must support CND."’ 
CND. 


Dorothy and Bill 
All wel- 


London, S.W.14: 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Sheen Lane. 
Richmond Group Mtg. PPU. 


Lendon, S.W.18: 7.30 p.m. Wandsworth Town 
Hall. 1. Films. 2. Put your questions to Panel 
of Clergyman, Politician, Scientist, UN Representa- 
tive CND. 


17 October, Wednesday 


London, N.91 8 p.m. Congregational Ch. Hall, Lr. 
Fore St. L. Cochrane: ‘* The Aims of the Liberal 
Party." PPU. 


Street, Somerset: 7.30 p.m. Public Mtg. CND 


18 October, Thursday 


vondon, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Stuart Morris: ‘‘ The PPU 
Examined."* PPU. 


19 October, Friday 


Bristol: 7 p.m. 286 Canford Lane. Westbury-on- 
Trym. Study Group on Richard Gregg’s ‘‘ The 
Power of Non-Violence."" PPU. 


~ 


Bristol : 7.30 n.m. St. James Presbyterian Ch. Hall, 
Lockleaze. Public Mtg. Mrs. F. Ehlers: ‘* The 
CND. 


Shadow of the Bomb.” 


Sarvodaya - Monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
Movement in India may be obtained from Hous- 
mans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1, 
at 12s. yearly or Is. (post 3d.) each issue. 


The only and best informed 
TU newspaper. Trade union and political news. 
Railway problems and working conditions featured 
in every issue. Every Friday. 12 pages 4d. 


Situations vacant 


lady. Federalist preferred. Box No. 117. 


Accommodation vacant 

CND supporter (girl) seeks room-mate for pleasant 
double room - 2 gens. each - in South Kensingtom 
flatiet house. FREmantle 4596. 


190m. Vegetarians. Tel.: CHIswick 3565. 


For sale 

CND Wool Neckties, five shillings. 
blue, green (unobtrusive); rust, 

(dominant), Campaign Neckties, 
Lansdowne Road, London, E.18. 


Maroon, royal- 


pale-blue, grey 
‘** Bastholme,”’ 


Obstruct postal Civil Defence propaganda with 
rubber stamps for printing ‘‘ Ban the Bemb,"’ 


symbols on envelopes, etc. 
Josephs, 463 City Road, B'ham, 17. 


“* Screeches for Sounding.’' Six poets of dissent. 
i i Hideous ravings of 
s Only Is. 10d from 
8 Woodfold Place, Blackburn, Lancs. 


Wanted 


Required Urgently. 
Fxhibition against War, i.e.. photographs suitable 
for enlarging. These to include: ii i 
themselves, children, Atomic Bomb victims, Blitz 
scenes, leading statesmen, etc. Newspapers of 6th 
August, 1945 (Hiroshima Day), information and 
data, including maps, pamphlets. All material and 
information will be returned. Hardboard for 
mounting also required. Please send to: Exhibition 
Against the Bomb, 63 Pont St., London, S W.1. 


London, W.C.1: Lunch-time Talk. Friends’ Int. 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. Vera Brittain: ‘' The 
Rebel Peace maker.’’ Buffet lunch 12.30 onwards. 
SoF. 


Southall, Mdx.: 7.45 p.m. Shackleton Hall, Shackle- 
ton Rd. ““ Any Questions ? "* Panel: James 
Cameron, Sydney Silverman, M.P., Wm. Warbey, 
M.P.. Rev. K. J. Borggis. Question Master: Ald. 
W. Hopkins, J.P. (Mayor of Southall). CND. 


20 October, Saturday 


Bristol: 9 a.m. Old Market St. Coach leaves for 
Coventry : Tour of Cathedral and joint demonstra- 
tion. Bristol CND, Coventry Peace Council, 
Coventry CND. 


Bury St. Edmunds: 11 a.m. Leafleting and picket. 
2.30 p.m. March to RAF, Honington. Dem. by 
C'ttee of 100. Support from CND. Detais: 43 
Chalk Rd. 


High Wycombe, Bucks.: Demonstration against 
USAF Base. Assemble 10.30 a.m. Frogmoor for 
Public Mtg. 11.30 a.m. March to Rye Recreation 
Ground. Lunch stop. 2.30 p.m. March to Base at 
Daws Hill Lane 3.30 p.m. Hand in Letter of 
Protest. March returns to Town Centre. N.B. 
London Groups: Trains leave Marylebone 9.20, 
10.20, 11,20, 12.30. CND and YCND. 


—— 
London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Manette St. (off Charing 
Cross Rd.). Open-air Mtg. Speaker: Dennis 
Gould. _4.30-5.30 West End Poster Parade. CND. 


21 October, Sunday 


Tonbridge : 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, Danvers Rd. 
Malcolm Holland : ‘‘ The Service of Youth."" SoF. 
a tect 


22 October, Monday 


London, N.9: 7.30 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lower 
Fore St., Edmonton. First lecture in a series of 
10: ‘A World Fit to Live In.""| Rev. Dr. Geoffrey 
F. Nuttall: ‘' Getting Beyond Justice."* ils : 
Mrs. Nora Page, 23 Kenmare Gdns., N.13, FoR 
and PPU. 


Required 


Medical practitioner to assist bringing socio- 
medical service to 300,000 peasants in Basuto- 
land mountains. Project is purely human- 
itarian - non-political and undenominational. 
Write airmail, Secretary, P.O. Box 169, 
Maseru, Basutoland. 


Every Peace News reader 
will need the 


International 
Peace Diary 


for 1963 


Leathercloth binding. 
Now on Sale 


Hlousmans Bookshop 


5 Caledonian Rd London NI 
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A question of guilt 


Jack Smith, editor of the CNVA Bulletin, 
hase been jailed for nine months for re- 
fusing to co-operate with the US conscrip- 
tion law, 

The following is a statement prepared by 
Jack Smith for the court: 

1 am being tried as a criminal for violat- 
ing an order to report for induction into 
the Armed Forces. Yet I do not feel I am 
a criminal. 

I have openly violated a law of the United 
States Government. Yet I do not feel 
guilty. 

It is my belief that the crime of the United 
States Government or any government 
which prepares for the nuclear annihila- 
tion of mankind is so enormous that it 
transcends the legal “ guilt” of a human 
being who will net be a party to such 
inhumanity. 


I am not led lightly to break the law. I 
nurtured my decision to violate the Selec- 
tive Service law for two years before I felt 
able to witness to my conviction through 
personal action. 


It is one year since President Kennedy an- 
nounced that the United States, to use his 
words. would “stand firm on our rights in 
Berlin” - even if it meant war. 

Even if it meant war! Translated into 
English. this phrase signifies that Mr. Ken- 
nedy - a well-meaning family man, I have 
no doubt - was willing to initiate moves 
that could have resulted in the extinction 
of civilisation because of the contrived 
diplomatic issue of West Berlin. 


To me “standing firm’? meant this: My 
children some day will die unknown amid 
a mound of dead, in agony twisted and 
alone: their grasping hands unmet, their 
blood unwashed by tears. 


This was the reality of “standing firm” - 
the meaning of the drums. And I was 
told: “March to them!” I will never 
march to them. Nor am I deceived by 
those words - duty, patriotism, urgency, 
firmness. They mean the rotting flesh of 
millions of innocent children, including my 
own, 

I decided that neither government nor man 
would “stand firm” upon their broken 
lives as long as I - with all my human 
weakness - was able to stand in opposition. 
It was then that I returned my draft card 
to the Selective Service System and in- 
formed them I would no longer co-operate 
with their immorality. In so doing I felt 
that I was giving a personal answer to my 
children, lest some day in fire and torment 


Solve your present 
problem with a 


Peace News 
Christmas gift 
subscription 


For 10s. we will send 26 issues, starting 
with the Christmas issue of December 21. 
Your greeting on a Christmas card will 
accompany the first copy. 


Fill in this coupon now: 


To PEACE NEWS, 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 
Please send Christmas Gift Subscriptions to 


INAMIB Riveter ine ec cess wo adic reir acs o since ne 8 cine mvt 
ADDRESS 


ADDRESS 


(or write a separate list) 
{ enclose cheque/PO in payment £  s. d. 


YOUR NAME 
ADDRESS 


they should ask the 
“Why 2” 


For returning this piece of paper, the Gov- 
ernment saw fit to draft me, although I 
had previously been classified “3A” be- 
cause of my dependents, and was exempt 
from conscription in any event because I 
was considered over-age by present regu- 
lations. I had expected this reaction and 
was prepared for it. Paradoxically, I am 
not even able to enlist in the Armed Forces 
because a father is not permitted to join 
the Army. much less a man who falls 
under the so-called “ 26-or-out ” provision 
of the draft laws, stipulating that a regis- 
trant may avoid military service entirely 
when he reaches the age of 26. I am 
now 28, 

Clearly, the Government drafted me for 
punitive reasons because I refused to carry 
a small piece of paper symbolising the 
power of the State to force me to commit 
crimes against humanity. Would that an 
Eichmann had returned a similar piece of 
paper ! 

IT am sure that some people would define 
my deed as anarchv. J would prefer, how- 
ever, to look upon it as a manifestation of 
the ultimate democracy - one that recog- 
nises the right of the individual to act in 
accord with his conscience as long as his 
actions do not cause harm to his neigh- 
bour. 


I do not believe my convictions can harm 
anyone. The only person who might suffer 
for them stands before you, and I willingly 
accept the penalty of imprisonment rather 
than forsake my conscience in this matter. 
I do not think of myself as a superior per- 
son for this stand - either morally or in 
any other way. I have many failings. I 
endeavour to follow truth as I see it and 
realise that I may not always see it clearly. 
In determining my guilt and in passing 
sentence I ask the court not to consider 
certain mitigating circumstances - such as 
my age, dependents or the punitive nature 
of my being drafted. I have presented 
them only to depict the bankrupt posture 
of a government as strong as the United 
States whose moral position is so weak 
that it feels threatencd by a lone man who 
openly and non-violently says, “No.” 


I ask the court to judge this case on one 
merit: Is the individual's conscience worth- 
less when in conflict with what it holds to 
be an immoral law ordained by govern- 
ment and, if not, should an individual be 
deprived of his liberty because he refuses 
to compromise his conscience in such a 
conflict ? I ask the court for a precedent- 
making decision - a revolutionary one, as it 
were - in favour of the supremacy of the 
individual] human being as opposed to a 
dictatorship of conscience by the State. 

In conclusion, I move that the Govern- 
ment’s case be dismissed, regardless of 
statute or slogan. because it is in conflict 
with the higher law of conscience. 


simple question: 


Alex Comfort fined 


P.C. Douglas Jones rounded a corner on 
his way home at lunch-time just in time 
to see a Doctor of Philosophy pasting a 
Ban-the-Bomb poster on the corrugated 
fencing round a car-park. P.C. Jones then 
followed the billsticker along Tottenham 
Court Road and saw him stick another 
poster on a shop window. He stopped the 
man and asked him if he had permission. 
Dr. Alexander Comfort, 45-year-old Nuf- 
field Research Fellow in the Department 
argo elhieg at University College, said 
“No” 


At Clerkenwell Magistrates’ Court on 
October 3 Dr. Comfort was fined £2 with 
three guineas when he wrote pleading 
guilty. His posters advertised the ‘‘ Voice 
of Nuclear Disarmament.” 


Bergen exhibition 


The last half of September saw an im- 
pressively large exhibition in Bergen, Nor- 
way, of British industry, enterprise and cul- 
ture. One of the important aspects of 
British life which was not represented at 
the show was the anti-war movement in 
Britain, 

The local peace groups in Bergen, how- 
ever, set this right, and held their own 
exhibition of British peace activities just 
outside the official exhibition area. CND 
and Committee of 100 posters were dis- 
played, and there were slogans in Nor- 
wegian and English. Over £2 of literature 
in Norwegian and English, was sold every 
evening, and every day an estimated 5,000 
people saw the exhibition. 
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Arrest at Vallejo 


Swami Advyaitananda, a Hindu monk, sitting in the full lotus position as he is carried 
away by police from a demonstration at the US Navy base at Vallejo, California. 
Eleven others were arrested while attempting to enter the base in order to challenge 


the workers to renounce preparation for war. 


The demonstration was organised by the 


US Committee for Non-Violent Action (CNVA). ' 
The twelve who committed civil disobedience were originally threatened with the 
McCarran Act, but when they challenged this the charge was withdrawn and thev are 


being charged with simple trespass. 


A four-page pamphlet of excerpts from statements by the twelve is available to Peace 
News readers by writing to CNVA-West, P.O. Box 5983, San Francisco, California. 


From Jesajahu-Toma Syk 


Peace action tn Israel 


Some months ago about 50 men and 
women demonstrated against communist 
nuclear tests in front of the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Isracl. A further five demon- 
strators stood outside the American Em- 
bassy protesting against US nuclear tests. 
This action was ignored by the Embassy 
delegations because it took place on a 
Sunday: it was also ignored by the Israeli 
people, but for another reason. 

Because of the Israeli-Arab antagonism, 
every person in Israel is a “ soldier-on- 
vacation’ for eleven months of the year, 
and for the twelfth month he is actually 
serving. So the Israeli people are well 
militarised and aren’t worried about the 
dangers of militarism, or of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs. 

The ordinary Isracli is only interested in 
Israeli defence subjects, and will be 
familiar with all the details. But concerm- 
ing the danger of nuclear weapons, he will 
tell you that this is not his country’s pro- 
blem, because Israel has enough problems 
of her own, and anyhow, the nuclear race 
will not reach the Middle East and Israel. 


This opinion is strengthened by official 
propaganda. 


In view of the situation in Israel it was 
quite sensational that the organiser of the 
demonstration against nuclear tests was an 
ex-army woman parachutist. In addition, 
her friends from different places in Israel 
were not just orthodox pacifists or peace- 
makers, as is usually the case. The most 
bewildering fact in connection with this 
anti-tests action in Israel was that the 
Israeli branch of the WRI refused to join 
the organisers, arguing that they are 
against a certain kind (even the worst) of 
arms. 


There is also a group of intellectuals in 
Israel demanding the establishment of the 
Middle East as a non-nuclear zone. Under 
the influence of this group’s activity, 
Mapam, the Zionist-Socialist party, pro- 
posed that the Israeli parliament should 
discuss the matter. However, the Prime 
Minister declared that nuclear weapons in 
the Middle East is not an actual problem, 
and the majority agreed with him. 


The fodder deficit 


On September 9 nearly 40,000 peasants 
from all parts of Poland came to Warsaw 
to attend the central Harvest Festival, re- 
ports the press office of the Polish Em- 
bassy. Wladyslaw Gomulka was the host 
of the festival, and in accordance with an 
old custom he received a loaf of bread, 
baked of this year’s crop, from a delega- 
tion of reapers headed by Jan Kloc, a 
peasant from the village of Radonsk. 

Jan Kloc made a_ short speech, and 
Gomulka replied. In his speech Gomulka 
said : 

“The current year is not an casy one. The 
fodder deficit is still the main source of our 
troubles. The very desirable increase in 
cattle is to a large extent based on imports 
of grain and fodder, which is very burden- 
some for our national economy. 


“In 1961 we had to import as much as 
2,500,000 tons of grain for about $157 
million. Every fourth loaf of bread con- 
sumed by the Polish town and country 
population is baked with imported grain. 
* Under these conditions the most import- 
ant task of agriculture is to accumulate the 
largest possible quantities of fodder on 
every peasant and state farm.” 


All power to the Poles. But this paper, 
too, has a fodder deficit. Twelve pages in 
eleven thousand copies a week demands a 
lot of paper, ink, and labour time, We 
may not import these directly, but we are 
always ready to receive the money which 
wil} buy them. Zlotys if you have them, 
but we won't refuse pounds, shillings or 
pence. 


JACK CADE. 
total since February | 


£1221 


contributions this week £19 O 4 


we need £5000 by February 1963 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London NI 
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The Pilkington Report 


“The crucial question is:: What picture 
of society do we want to encourage ?” 
writes Alan Lovell] in his three Pilkington 
articles in Peace News. 
“Here I have no doubts at all. I am for 
the picture the Pilkington Committee 
draws,” he says, ‘“ Anybody who cares for 
freedom must surely want to oppose trends 
which make people into a unified mass.” 
As an admirer of Alan Lovell’s thoughtful 
and provocative reviews of films and TV 
programmes I am also in full agreement 
with his analysis of the famous Report. I 
am an unrepentant Pilkingtonian: Com- 
mercial television is a danger. 
Not just for the reason Lovell mentions. 
I object to it, first, because its main aim is 
the creating of false “wants.” The selling 
of goods for profit is the purpose of capi- 
talism. It depends on advertising - and 
TV, of course, is the most powerful adver- 
tising of all. It bends our lives to the 
acquiring of articles without which we are 
persuaded to believe existence is incom- 
plete. 
Secondly, it puts too much power in the 
hands of big business. (Only very large 
firms can afford an~ extensive television 
campaign.) The big advertiser will ulti- 
mately control, since he who pays the 
piper calls the tune. That means that 
power will lie with the great capitalist 
combines which rule our society. the 
enemies of social change. 
I must admit that commercial TV. notably 
Granada, has not been as bad as I thought 
it would be. It is on its best behaviour, 
however. If it is permitted to extend and 
establish itself I suspect the programme 
would worsen. 
So I warmly support most of the proposals 
by Sir Harry Pilkington and his committee 
members. These are that: 

The BBC should be given the third 

channel. 

The Independent Television Authority 


JON BALL'S WEEKLY 


President de Gaulle has again spoken of 
himself as “the guide” of France. In 
fact, it is worth noting that the English 
word does not correspond exactly with the 
French guide, unless it is in the sense of, 
for example, an Alpine guide who leads 
people up and down mountains. The Eng- 
lish word that is closest in meaning to the 
French guide is ‘“ leader.” 
But you can see most exactly the meaning 
of the French guide if one translates it 
into, not English, but German (Fuhrer), or 
Spanish (Caudillo). or Italian (Duce). 
De Gaulle came to power tearing up one 
constitution. Now he seems intent, before 
he goes, on tearing up another - his own, 
incidentally. The contempt for parliament 
that he has shown is worthy of an anar- 
chist: it is a pity his other actions have 
not been more so. While poor Pompidou’s 
government was failing, Mongeneral went 
to bed at ten o’clock, giving orders not to 
be disturbed, and then set off the next 
Morning to watch General Massu- on 
manceuvres, 
If de Gaulle has his way, the President will 
have powers as great as those of the 
American President without a Congress to 
check him. With government by dictator- 
ship in France, which de Gaulle’s changes 
practically ensure, the Common Market 
will be even more terrifying than it is at 
the moment. 

ry “ER FR 


IT was walking down the steps into King’s 
Cross underground station at about eleven 


Frank Allaun MP 


Enemies of social change 


and not the programme contracting com- 
panies should receive the advertising 
revenue and plan the programmes. These 
companies should make programmes for 
the ITA. 

The BBC should be asked to proceed 
with colour television as quickly as 
possible. 

Local sound broadcasting should be 
provided by the BBC without any adver- 
tisement. 


I welcome the recommendation of the Re- 
port with one major exception, That is 
that the BBC licence should be raised from 
£4 to £6 a year to cover the cost of run- 
ning a second television programme, local 
sound broadcasting. etc. This is quite un- 
necessary. 


The increased cost could be comfortably 
covered out of the extraordinary profits 
made by commercial TV out of adver- 
tising. When the ITA, rather than the con- 
tracting companies, runs the show (as pro- 
posed by Pilkington) there will still be a 
huge surplus. This, the Committee sug- 
gest, should go to the Treasury. I would 
urge that it goes to the BBC. 

This is not to say that I think the BBC is 
blameless. It will be used in a time of 
crisis against the working class - as it was 
in the General Strike of 1926. In more 
recent times the BBC has _ continually 
backed the Establishment, and, in order to 
compete with similar programmes on the 
other channel, shown banal programmes 
which insult the intelligence. 


Please don’t misunderstand me. If people 
want to see Westerns or crime thrillers they 
are entitled to do so. And if they want 
more worth while programmes these should 
be available too. But as things are at pre- 
sent a real choice is not offered. Con- 
stantly the Radio Times and the TV Times 
announce two Westerns, two plays, two dis- 
cussions, two news programmes simultane- 


ously. A third channel for the BBC and 
some arrangement with the ITA can pre- 
vent this trom happening in future. 

The reception given the report by the mass 
circulation papers has been intolerable. I 
have seldom seen such savage hostility. 
Why? = Mainly because they themselves 
are big shareholders in the TV companies. 
Hence the bias. Only one newspaper I 
read had the decency to admit its vested 
interests. 

Take the Daily Sketch, for example. It is 
part of the Associated Newspapers’ com- 
bine, which holds a lucrative 37 per cent 
of the shares in Southern Television, In 
huge print the paper yelled: ‘“ Whose 
Finger on the Switch? Beware, it could 
be Big Brother.” 

Right across the two centre pages the head- 
line screamed: ‘It’s the Pifflington Re- 
port.” It listed the most popular TV pro- 
grammes and suggested (without any evid- 
ence at all) that these would be removed. 
The Daily Mirror owns 14 per cent (as 
does its sister paper the Sunday Pictorial) 
in Associated Television. Their headline 
(purely unbiased, of course) read “ Pilking- 
ton Tells the Public to Go to Hell.” 

Roy Thompson, the Canadian millionaire 
who runs most of the newspapers in Scot- 
land, also owns 80 per cent of the shares 
in Scottish television. He denounced the 
Report as “ Socialistic.” 

The Daily Herald (now part of Cecil 
Harmsworth King’s vast Daily Mirror 
empire) attacked the report in an editorial, 
which certainly did not suit most Labour 
MPs, 

For once Lord  Beaverbrook'’s Daily 
Express and London Evening Standard 
were restrained. They have no shares in 
television companies ! 

This treatment in most newspapers was so 
serious that I suggest (a) that the Press 
Council devote a special enquiry into the 


matter: and (b) that it provides the 
strongest argument for a rigid separation 
of newspaper and TV interests. There is a 
real threat to democracy if. these two 
powerful media are in one set of hands. 


Reports were printed in several newspapers 
at the time of the Pilkington Report that 
Labour was “split”? over its proposals. 
This is untrue. In fact. I can tell you that 
many Labour MPs were so angry about 
the false “leaks” to this effect which were 
appearing that they wanted an official dis- 
claimer. [I can assure you that, with a 
handful of exceptions, the Left. Right and 
Centre of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
support Pilkington’s proposals. 

Television can be a tremendous force - for 
good or evil, for peace or war. [ note that 
on September 19 in the half-page adver- 
tisements by Associated-Rediffusion, Ltd., 
reporting the speech of their chairman, Mr. 
John Spencer Wills, at their annual meet- 
ing, goes out of his way to announce they 
have acquired the British rights of “ When 
the Kissing Had To Stop.” It is to be pre- 
sented at great length - 2} hours in 
October. 

If you have read this novel by Constantine 
Fitzgibbon you will know it smears the 
movement against the Bomb as a sinister 
Communist stooge organisation. Now a TV 
play can be a highly influential medium 
and affect the minds of millions of people. 
(I glady admit that there have been excel- 
lent TV plays such as Bolt’s “ The Tiger 
and the Horse”’ which nave worked in a 
peaceful direction.) 

So I hope Peace News readers will vigor- 
ously protest to Associated-Rediffusion and 
the ITA against our screens being used to 
put over such dangerous Cold War propa- 
ganda as “When the Kissing Had To 
Stop.” Whoever controls television, con- 
stant vigilance will be required by viewers 
and workers for peace. 


Don’t disturb the General 


o’clock on October | when I was passed 
by a policeman. There were two unusual 
things about this policeman: he was run- 
ning, and he was smiling. ! followed him 
down the stairs and saw him join another 
policeman, who was standing over an 
apparently insensible boy of about eighteen, 
who was lying on the ground with his 
jacket beside him. 

The two policemen seized the boy, taking 
him by one wrist each, and dragged him to 
the steps, leaving his jacket behind and 
tearing his shirt. They started dragging 
him up the steps on his front, shouting at 
him, “Get up. Get up.” He was in such 
a position that even if he had been fully 
conscious he would have been unable to 
get up, but they went on shouting at him, 
shaking him and hitting him about the 
head. By now the boy was conscious and 
crying: ‘“ Help me, help me,” over and 
over again. 

There was a smal] crowd standing around 
who didn’t seem to approve very much of 
all this. but before anything could happen 
another policeman arrived and quietened 
his colleagues down. 

I suppose this sort of thing must happen 
all over the country every night, and the 
boy was probably not particularly hurt, 
physically. And I suppose it is rather 
naive to be surprised, for one often hears 
of police brutality; but one imagines it all 
taking place in the seclusion of the police 
station rather than in a public place and in 
front of a large number of people. 


I suppose the boy was “drunk and dis- 
orderly.” But he seemed to be far too in- 
capable to do anything as bad as, say, run 
up to someone lying semi-conscious on the 
ground, seize him by the wrists and drag 
him up stairs while shouting at him and 
hitting him over the head. 

The debates at Labour Party conferences 
(which a friend of mine tells me arouse in 
him about the same enthusiasm as a rather 
bad fourth division football game) are not 
always the best place to find out what the 
party is really like. But wandering round 
the conference hall lobbies, the pubs and 
hotels you are likely to witness a number 
of revealing incidents. 

Like Vicky warning George Brown he’d 
better be careful to think twice about asso- 
ciating with him and the Labour 
Party executive, the people’s champions 
against wealth and privilege, luxuriating at 
the Grand, Brighton’s most expensive hotel 
ae a ‘“rank-and-filer” at the Labour 
Peace Fellowship mecting, sad and con- 
fused that there was to be no debate on 
foreign policy of defence: “Standing 
orders seem to steamroller over every- 
thing” . _ . the tremendously active New 
Left office at half-past eleven at night. just 
next door to the Labour Party Common 
Market group’s office which appeared to 
contain nothing but a sleeping bag. 

Then the conference debates themselves: 
the disgracefully short and ill-informed de- 
bates on education and the Pilkington Re- 


port; with Fred Mulley replying for the 
national executive in the Pilkington debate 
and stating. ‘We are not against advertise- 
ments in principle’; and the one moment 
of interest in the unusually boring debate 
on Thursday morning, when Harold Wilson 
announced that a delegate’s car was on fire 
and would the owner go and put it out. 


a Oe Par 


Since 1951 the US Government has con- 
fiscated vast quantities of material sent 
through the mails, including on occasions 
such subversive works as the Economist 
and a book called Chess for Beginners. 
Meanwhile the GPO satisfies itself with 
printing “ Civil Defence is common sense ” 
on a large proportion of our letters, with 
a picture of a man in a tin helmet holding 
up a shield and making rather an odd 
gesture with his right hand. 

This morning I sent myself four letters. 
two with the stamp in the top left-hand 
corner and with a rubber-stamp (available 
from Housman’s bookshop) reading “ Civil 
Defence is a monstrous pretence”; and 
two with the stamp in the top right-hand 
corner with the words written on the top 
of one, “Civil Defence is a load of old 
tubbish ” and on the other ‘‘ This envelope 
is the property of the recipient. Please do 
not deface it with propaganda.” By the 
afternoon post I received these last two 
without the CD propaganda, and I am still 
waiting for the ones with the stamps on 
the top left-hand corner, 
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THE CRANE IS FLYING 


In Uganda last Tuesday (October 9) the 
Union Jack was hauled down with due 
ceremony and the new national flag of red, 
black and yellow hoisted. It is the second 
East African territory to achieve independ- 
ence: it could have well been the first, 
except for the problem of Bagandan 
separatism. 

Uganda is roughly the same size as Britain, 
although some 1S per cent of its surface 
is covered by water. In spite of the fact 
that it straddles the equator, the climate is 
quite pieasant due to the altitude, which 
is over 3,000 feet for most of the country. 
There is an annual rainfall of over 30 
inches, so that the country is well favoured 
agriculturally. 

The population is just under seven million, 
of whom all, except 70,000 Asians and 
10,000 Europeans, are Africans. There are 
thirteen main tribes, the largest being the 
Baganda (numbering over a million), who 
occupy the most developed part of the 
country, Ihe pattern of tribal immigra- 
tion has given rise to two widely different 
social systems - in the North and East of 
the country it is one of small villages or 
clan communities under local chieftains 
who only have limited authority. To the 
South and West are the hereditary king- 
doms with strong central authority. 
Buganda, with its ruler the Kabaka, is the 
most important of them. 

Uganda lacks a recognised lingua franca, 
unlike Swahili in Tanganyika, though this 
is quite often spoken by the urbanised 
Aircans. Lhere are many different tribal 
vernacular tongues. Luganda -_ the 
language of the Baganda - is understood 
by about two and a half million. How 
ever, because of this problem, it has been 
decided to retain English as the official 
Janguage of the country after independ- 
ence. 


The country is predominately agricultural, 
The majority of families grow their own 
food and some cash crops on = shambas 
(small holdings). The staple food crops 
ate bananas, millet, sweet potatoes, beans 
and maize, whilst the cash crops are either 
coffee, cotton or tobacco. Cattle are raised 
in the North-Eastern and South-Western 
parts of the country, and there is a plen- 
tiful supply of edible fish from the lakes. 
A great delicacy in Uganda is hippopo- 
tamus steak, 

Few Africans are engaged in trade, for this 
is mainly the province of the Asian com- 
munity. [In fact, the Asians mostly came 
East Africa as traders - many even before 
the British established themselves here. 
The idea that they are the descendants of 
labourers imported to work in plantations 
or constructing the railways is completely 
fallacious. 


The economy of Uganda rests mainly on 
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Independence decorations in 
Kamcala, capital of Uganda 


cotton and coffee - indeed Uganda is the 
largest producer of coffee in the Common- 
wealth, This dependence makes the whole 
economy subject to the vagaries of the 
world market, so that steps have been 
taken to diversify the system of agricul- 
ture. Uganda is also rich in wild life, 
which the government hopes to exploit as 
a tourist attraction. 


Uganda lacks any large mineral deposits, 
although there are copper mines at 
Kilembe. The waters of the Nile have 
been tapped by the Owen Falls Dam at 
Jinja. In this area industry ts being estab- 
lished, though the rate of expansion has 
not been as large as expected. The Dam 
still works under its full capacity despite 
the fact that it provides electrical power 
for the whole of Uganda and _ exports 
power to Kenya as well. 


Uganda intends devoting 27 per cent of its 
revenue to education - a far greater pro- 
portion than in any of the other neigh- 
bouring countries. It is a crash programme 
in order to obtain an educated elite of 
Africans qualified to run the country. It 
is unsatisfactory because of this. Those 
who drop out, for whatever reason, and 
fail to complete their education torm an 
increasingly large body of discontents who 
fee] that they are too good to return to the 
land and yet lack qualifications to obtain 
jobs in the towns. Yet with the limited 
resources that the country has at its com- 
mand there is no 1eal alternative. 


The importance put on education is that it 
enables the child to obtain a well-paid job 
afterwards. Indeed, many parents look 
upon the education of their children as a 
personal investment. When they begin 
earning they are expected to contribute 
towards the upkeep of the family. Educa- 
tion its not free, so that Jess than half the 
children ever receive any education at- all. 
The “ fall-out” as the child progresses up 
the grades is very large - about one in 
seven reaches the Junior Secondary School, 
and a large proportion of those fail to 


reach the Senior Secondary School. <A 


University of East Africa has been estab- 
lished with a college in each of the three 
East African territories. There are about 
three hundred Ugandans at Makerere Col- 
lege - and a further five hundred are at 
universities Overseas, 

Since such a large proportion of Uganda 
is Jake and swamp, malaria presents a large 
problem to health. In some areas it has 
been eradicated, though this is an extremely 
expensive operation. Sleeping sickness was 
prevalent, but measures taken against the 
tsetse fly have been successful. Leprosy is 
on the decline, although there are still 
30,000 people under treatment. Nutri- 
tional diseases ary a subject of active con- 
cern, The expansion of the health services 
has been helped by the establishment of 
the very up-to-date Mulago Hospital in the 
capital. 


The political scene inside Uganda was 
dominated by the crisis over Buganda’s 
threatened secession. This made a farce of 
the 1961 elections which, because of the 
boycott of the ballot in Buganda, enabled 
the Democratic Party under Benedicto 
Kiwanuka to win a majority of seats in 
the Legislative Assembly and form 
Uganda's first government, although the 
rival party - the Uganda People’s Congress 
- had 80.000 more votes. 


At the recent London Conference it was 
decided to grant each of the kingdoms 
limited local sovereignty while giving the 
central government control over the “‘ com- 
manding heights.” In Buganda, the Lukiko 
(the local government) forms an electoral 
college. It is dominated by the Kabaka 
Yekka (Kabaka Only) Party, so that the 
members nominated to the Legislative 
Assembly were all members of this party. 
Jt has entered an alliance with the UPC so 
that this coalition under the UPC leader, 
Milton Obote, now forms the government. 
In the recent local elections this alliance 
had sweeping successes, and the power of 
the mainly Catholic-dominated Democratic 
Party is waning rapidly. 


The Kabaka Yekka is a very heterogenous 
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body and the majority of its members 
adopt a straight UPC line. It is unlikely 
that separatism will ever become a burn- 
ing issue again, 

The problem of a white scttler minority 
does not arise as it does in Kenya, though 
since the economic power of the Asian 
community is out of all proportion to its 
size, there may be some probiem here. 
‘The UPC is pledged to a policy of Afri- 
canisation inside the Civil Service, though 
it has gone to pains to point out that this 
is a matter of citizenship rather than race. 
The UPC intends to establish a Welfare 
State, av’ far as it is possible, and drive 
towards ® system of free health and basic 
education, It intends to encourage co- 
operative agricultural enterprise, establish 
a national bank, and expand industry. At 
the same time it wiil do all it can to en- 
courage foreign investment in the country. 
As regards foreign policy, the UPC will be 
strictly non-aligned and pursue a policy of 
positive neutrality, It is associated with 
PAPMECA (Pan-Afncan Freedom Move- 
ment for East and Central Africa) along 
with KANU and TANU. It recognises 
that federation of the three territories - 
and possibly Nyasaland as well - will be 
an ultimate necessity. As the East African 
delegates to the Commonwealth Confer- 
ence forcefully demonstrated, they are not 
going to compromise away their neutrality 
by becoming associate members of the 
Common Market, recognising that such a 
move would be a reversion to a colonial 
State. 

Uganda alone has a fairly bright future. 
Assuming that the political situation inside 
Kenya resolves itself, Uganda as part of 
an East African Federation has an even 
brighter future. The crested crane is the 
symbol of Uganda. At last the crane is 
flying. 


Richard Porter is a graduate of Cambridge 
University and is at present taking a 
Diploma course in Education at Makerere 
College, Tanganyika. 
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Raymond Challinor 


With the founding of five new university 
colleges agreed in principle, it is worth 
while to consider the development of poli- 
tical activities at the University College of 
North Staffs, so that the many pitfalls ex- 
perienced there may be avoided elsewhere. 
Keele was born in 1950, during the Korean 
War, when political hysteria and intoler- 
ance was at its peak. The first Principal, 
Lord Lindsay of Birker, was already a 
dying man, and was unable to stem the 
tidal wave of illiberalism from engulfing 
the newly-formed College administration. 
In the delicate task of getting the estab- 
lishment founded, Lord Lindsay had been 
compelled to rely upon a lot of support 
from the Potteries, especially from adult 
education circles. And the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association had just undergone a 
purge, dismissing full-time tutors and 
officials with left-wing opinions and caus- 
ing such havoc in its ranks that the WEA’s 
connections with the trade unions have 
Never properly recovered. 


As no strong force existed outside the 
College prepared to champion the right to 
free political expression and inquiry, these 
principles were rapidly eroded from with- 
in. The College authorities, primarily 
guided by expediency, had two powerful 
arguments for restricting freedom. Firstly, 
Keele, a new College, conducting an im- 
portant educational experiment with its 
novel Foundation Year course, could not 
afford to make unnecessary enemies. 
Everything must be done to make the out- 
side world, much of which was indifferent 
or hostile, see Keele in a favourable light. 
If a member of staff or student gained 
unwelcome publicity through his political 
activities, then it would rebound upon 
Keele. 


Second, the College authorities had a 
grandiose vision of local pottery magnates 
making large contributions to the College 
coffers. But they were unlikely to give 
generously if somebody trod upon their 
political prejudices, It was important, 
therefore, to restrain the outside political 
activities of persons associated with the 
College, and to pander to the lowest 
common denominator of political imma- 
turity to be found among pottery manu- 
facturers. Unwittingly, the College authori- 
ties went out of their way to prove the 
crude Marxist position that economic con- 


When the Oxford CND marched from Brize Norton 
to Oxford in 1959, the proctors insisted that 
undergraduates march as individuals, without 
advertising their membership of the University 
(photo: Austin Underwood) 


FREEDOM OR LOYALTY IN 
THE UNIVERSITIES 


siderations predominate over everything 
else. : 
The effect of all this, in the period up till 
1955, was most constricting on student life. 
Every student society must have a pro- 
fessorial sponsor; without one it could not 
exist. Furthermore, each society must sub- 
mit to its sponsor, for his approval, the 
list of proposed speakers for the following 
term. This procedure effectively prevented 
the formation of any left-wing society and 
even sometimes debarred communist 
academics coming to lecture on their own 
specialised subject. 

As secretary of the Labour Club, I had 
good cause to know how this system of 
control worked. When we submitted our 
lists of speakers, any left-wingers among 
them were frowned upon. I can remember 
upon one occasion in 1953 when Mrs. 
Harriet Slater, MP for Stoke North, ’phoned 
Mme to say she had a friend staying with 
her from British Guiana, who would like 
to have an informal discussion with 
students. I agreed to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

It turned out her friend was a journalist, 
called Peter Kempadoo, who had stood 
against a candidate of Cheddi Jagan’s 
PPP in the General Election the previous 
month. Nevertheless, he was opposed to 
the British Government arbitrarily suspend- 
ing the Guianese constitution and imprison- 
ing leading members of the PPP. As a 
result of this meeting there was an inquiry, 
and I was severely reprimanded for having 
an unauthorised speaker who supported 
communists like Jagan in Guiana. 

Political hysteria spreads like a disease. 
When the Political Institutions department 
proposed to include a special paper on 
“Communism” as an optional subject in 
Finals, the Senate vetoed the idea as being 
jiable to misinterpretation. With such a 
mental outlook prevailing among the Col- 
lege authorities it is quite natural that they 
should take great care in selecting members 
of staff, and examples could be cited of 
people not being appointed solely because 
of their left-wing views, 

Keele’s second Principal, Sir John Lennard- 
Jones, had gained prominence, before his 
appointment, as a scientific adviser to the 
Ministry of Supply. He had helped them 
with the task of applying scientific know- 
ledge to the needs of Britain’s arms pro- 
gramme. But in the universities, where 


much of the research is done, they en- 
countered a serious obstacle. University 
scientists, accustomed to working in an 
atmosphere of free discussion and inquiry, 
published the results of their research. 
Naturally, this had got to cease if the 
Government were to farm out to the uni- 
versities work on secret military projects. 
Otherwise the Russians would be able to 
learn about Britain’s progress through 
reading the various learned journals. 

But would university scientists be prepared 
to relinquish their traditional rights and 
freedoms? It was Sir John Lennard-Jones 
who tried to induce them to do so. Ina 
report to the Select Committee on Esti- 
mates, Sir Archibald Rowlandson, Perma- 
nent Secretary of the Ministry of Supply, 


describes the position :— 


One of our difficulties in utilising the 
universities is that university professors 
and scientists broadly claim that they 
should be entitled to publish anything 
they discover. A great deal of the work 
we want them to undertake is so highly 
secret that we could not allow them to 
publish it, and that does to some extent 
cramp our style. It is a point which I 
am at present discussing with Sir John 
Lennard-Jones, who is Chairman of cur 
Scientific Advisory Council, and I have 
been asking him if he could persuade 
the universities to undertake a little more 
“aimed” research, He is hoping to be 
able to do something in that direction. 
It is a real point that the universities 
could do more for us, but they are not 
prepared to accept the restrictions which 
we may impose in respect of particular 
projects.* . 
Commenting on these moves, Professor J. 
D. Bernal said he thought secrecy was “an 
inevitable concomitant of the use of science 
for military purposes. All the common- 
places of science, the ideas of free re- 
search and free publication, are gradually 
being eaten away, and their place is being 
taken by a system of inspection and police 
supervision, with the sanctions of dis- 
missal or imprisonment, which make the 
modern scientists hardly freer than the ex- 
pensively trained cultured Greek slaves of 
Roman times.” 
Anybody who thinks Professor Bernal is 


*17th Report, Sub-Cttee B. ‘“‘ The Defence 
Estimates,” HMSO, p. 7, para. 1311. 


exaggerating would be well advised to 
study the conditions under which Ameri- 
can and British scientists developed the 
first atomic bomb. The 150,000 people 
working for the Manhattan project were 
subjected to a rigid military control im- 
posed by General Groves. Besides being 
screencd, they were spied upon, had all 
their personal letters opened, were segre- 
gated from the rest of society, and were 
compelled to suffer numerous other indig- 
nities that Robert Jungk mentions in his 
book, Brighter than 1,000 Suns. 

Such procedures become inevitable when 
scientists are working on projects of the 
highest secrecy, and if universities become 
more involved in such work, being mere 
adjuncts of the arms industry, then they 
must expect the same type of treatment. 
Seeking to combat this tendency, liber- 
tarians are likely to meet the further argu- 
ment that, as the state pays the piper, it is 
entitled to call the tune. Or, to put it in 
the words of Dr. H. M. Taylor, the present 
Principal of Keele, when he forbade 
students to participate in the civil disobedi- 
ence activities of the Committee of 100, “ if 
a student has a state grant, he should be 
loyal to the state.” 

The concept of loyalty to the state, which 
in American universities has a hollow Mc- 
Carthyite ring about it, could have very 
sinister repercussions were it more univer- 
sally applied. Has the state the right to 
expect obedience from everybody it pays? 
In Britain millions of people, besides 
students, receive money, either directly or 
indirectly, from the state. Has the state, 
on political matters, a right to receive 
absolute loyalty from miners, railwaymen 
and teachers? From recipients of family 
allowances and old-age pensions? And 
what about Dr, Taylor’s staff - must they 
remain loyal to the state? Would they be 
disciplined if arrested at an anti-nuclear 
demonstration? 

Undoubtedly, Dr. Taylor’s attitude is very 
far removed from the one John Stuart Mill 
expressed in his essay On Liberty, And, 
what makes matters worse, Dr. Taylor’s 
position is significant because it is not an 
isolated example, but fits into a definite 
trend. The real subversives in Britain to- 
day are not the communists, but all those 
who, stealthily and secretly, are using the 
cokd war as a pretext to whittle down our 
hard-won basic rights. 
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Malcolm Caldwell 


Cambodia, 


neutralism 


In 1957 restoration began in Cambodia of 
the derelict, thousand-year-old irrigation 
system of the Khmer Empire. After care- 
ful surveys, using the most modern 
methods, American engineers and _ tech- 
nicians had decided that the ancient net- 
work of waterways could hardly be im- 
proved upon for its purpose. 


Comparative newcomers like ourselves 
should beware of applying the adjective 
“emergent” to such a nation. Nor should 
we assume that because their technology 
lapsed, their political sophistication lapsed 
with it. Jostled throughout the long course 
of their nation’s history by stronger neigh- 
bours, Cambodian rulers evolved of neces- 
sity a policy appropriate to “living in the 
middle.” Their ‘“ neutralism” arose from 
the knowledge that only when the forces 
around them could be balanced out would 
they be allowed to maintain an independent 
existence, 

Cambodia lies wholly within the tropics, 
and her economy rests almost exclusively 
on the cultivation of primary products, of 
which rice and rubber are the most impor- 
tant. There is no shortage of cultivable 
land; with only a third of North Vietnam’s 
population, Cambodia has roughly the 
same area. But because methods of rice 
cultivation are Jabour-saving rather than 
efficient, yields are low, lower even than 
those in neighbouring South Vietnam, 
which are in turn only about a third of 
those generally obtained in over-crowded 
Japan. The returm to pre-war levels of out- 
put and export was more rapid here, how- 
ever, than in any other part of Indo- 
China. 


This was because Cambodia emerged from 
the war with less upheaval than Laos or 
Vietnam, Japan, sensing imminent defeat, 
had granted “independence,” but the small 
allied force sent after the Japanese sur- 
render to prepare for the return of the 
French colonial authorities encountered 
few obstacles to the removal of the 
Japanese-backed nationalist Prime Minister 
Son Ngoc Thanh (who later played a lead- 
ing role in the extreme nationalist move- 
ments). The Cambodians wanted inde- 
pendence indeed, but their young king, 
Norodom Sihanouk, believed then that his 
country was not yet ready to do without 
the French association completely, and that 
the French were genuine in their protesta- 
tions of gradually guiding Cambodia to 
full autonomy. The Treaty of 1946, how- 
ever, reserved real power to the French, 
who thus sought to perpetuate a tutelage 
first imposed (ironically enough, in view of 
the French collapse before the Japanese, 
for “ protection ’’) in 1863. 


As long as the successive French conces- 
sions fell short of full independence there 
were bound to be rebel nationalist groups 
prepared to benefit by the continued pres- 
ence of the colonialists. In areas border- 
ing Vietnam there were contingents of the 
communist-led Viet-Minh, which had estab- 
lished itself in control of many areas of 
Vietnam. There was only an indigenous 
nationalist .movement, Khmer Issaraks 
(Free Cambodia). Both called for the final 
expulsion of the French. Norodom Siha- 
nouk knew that if his moderate pro-French 
position brought no advance he would 
have great difficulty in restraining the left 
opposition. Unfortunately French policy 


A sampan on the disputed 
Mekong river; the all-woman 
crew is Vietnamese 

(photo: United Nations) 


model of 


was as crass in conception and as brutal 
in execution here as elsewhere in their 
Empire. Agreements and treaties could not 
blind the Cambodian people to French 
determination to retain their economic, 
military, and judicial privileges, Further, 
in pursuit of rebels, French planes razed 
whole villages to the ground, and French 
Legionnaires massacred men, women and 
children. No more effective means could 
have been found for nullifying traditional 
Cambodian distrust of the Vietnamese who, 
as Viet-Minh rebels, appeared now in the 
role of liberators. 


The situation was made more serious by 
entanglement in the Cold War. Mao Tse- 
tung’s victory in 1949 alarmed the Ameri- 
cans and alerted them to the dangers in 
Indo-China. Money and military supplies 
now began to pour in to the region. In 
1950 the Cambodian king, in the face of 
mounting crisis, temporarily took over as 
Prime Minister the reins of government, 
as he was to do so often in subsequent 
years. Time and again he urged the French 
to let him direct the struggle against his 
own rebels, aware that Western interven- 
tion was inevitably self-defeating. Finally, 
in exasperation, he retreated into voluntary 
exile until such time as the French would 
concede complete independence. Thus 
compelled, for no alternative leader of his 
calibre was to be found in Cambodia, they 
at last relinquished their imperial mission 


at the end of 1953. 


Next year was the year of the Geneva Con- 
ference, as a result of which arrangements 
were made for a cease fire in Cambodia 
and the withdrawal of all French and Viet- 
Nnamese troops. Cambodian rebels were to 
be demobilised and assimilated, and elec- 
tions held in 1955. At these the Cambo- 
dian people endorsed the policies of their 
leader, who had now abdicated the throne 
in favour of his father, by returning to 
every seat in the Assembly members of his 
own newly-formed Popular Socialist Com- 
munity, Its policy was one of non-align- 
ment. 


Norodom Sihanouk now entered on a 
period of giving international content to 
his neutralism, and of avoiding external 
subversion. Although he had contracted 
with the United States an obligation to 
obtain military aid solely from them, he 
made it quite clear in his speeches that he 
was not going to take sides for or against 
communism. The Americans resented his 
attitude, and their Chargé d'Affaires at the 
capital Pnom Penh warned him that “.. . 
if Cambodia goes back on her desire to 
participate in the war against communism 
it can provoke Congress into refusing to 
Cambodia not only military aid but eco- 
nomic aid as well.” 


On the communist side, too, there was mis- 
understanding. Chou En Lai drew atten- 
tion to the military “ pact” with America, 
and asked why Cambodia sought aid only 
from the West and why the Dulles-inspired 
South-East Asia Treaty Organisation had 
pledged itself to defend Cambodia. It was 
to reach an understanding on these issues 
that Norodom Sihanouk undertook tours 
of China, Russia and other Eastern bloc 
countries, As a result, he was able to 
secure valuable economic assistance - 
hospitals, training colleges, factories, rail- 


ways - and make clear that he had neither 
sought nor did he desire the “ protection” 
of SEATO. In response to American 
criticism of his acceptance of communist 
aid, he pointed out that nothing prevented 
“other friendly powers, beginning with the 
United States, from making similar gifts.” 


American leverage was (and is) exerted 
through Thailand, which had been drawn 
into SEATO, and South Vietnam, where 
the United States had undertaken to main- 
tain the right-wing puppet government of 
the egregious Ngo Dinh Diem “at any 
cost.” With both neighbours Cambodia 
had (and has) many quarrels. Thailand as 
an ally of Japan had seized Cambodian 
territory during the war, and parted with 
it reluctantly - the disputed case of the 
Preah Vihear temple, an important place 
of pilgrimage for Cambodians, was only 
settled in Cambodia’s favour at the Inter- 
national Court in June this year, The 
Cambodian leader accused Thailand's right- 
wing governments of actively interfering in 
the internal affairs of his country with 
American connivance. In two plots against 
him in 1959 he detected the work of “ cer- 
tain Western Ambassadors” aided and 
abetted by Thailand and South Vietnam. 
With the latter state there were, and are, 
many flash points: navigation rights on the 
River Mekong (one of Asia’s mightiest 
rivers) which traverses Cambodia before 
issuing into the sea on the South Vietnam 
coast; Cambodia’s continuing need to use 
the great port of Saigon-Cholon while she 
builds up her own ports on the Gulf of 
Siam; the treatment of the Cambodian 
minority in South Vietnam; the constant 
crossing and recrossing of their joint 
border by rebel bands; the activities of 
Vietnamese traders and usurers. In turn, 
Marshal Sarit Thanarat, the Thai dictator, 
and Diem have accused Cambodia of har- 
bouring and encouraging communist groups 
dedicated to the overthrow of their 
regimes. 


The United States, which has assumed the 
tatty mantle of the French as defenders of 
civilisation in Indo-China, remains  sus- 
picious of Norodom  Sihanouk’s rule. 
Military aid to him has tended to lag 
behind aid to his right-wing neighbours, 
and in 1961 the Cambodian leader warned 
that in this situation he would be forced 
to consider requesting aid from the com- 
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munist countries, At the same time he re- 
vealed that he had accepted an informal 
pledge from Chou En Lai that China would 
assist Cambodia if her borders were vio-— 
lated by the American-backed powers on 
her flanks, 


Norodom Sihanouk is an important and 
significant figure in South-East Asia. His 
influence was invaluable in the recent Laos 
crisis. He is reputed to be the most intel- 
ligent man in Cambodia, and he certainly 
did not start out from an anti-western 
standpoint. Peace in the area - and war 
here could mean world war - is contingent 
upon our understanding of and sympathy 
with men like him. Unfortunately, he has 
had cause to feel bitter about his treatment 
at western hands. He returned from a 
recent tour of America deeply hurt by the 
lack of understanding at news conferences 
and meetings of his policy of combating 
communism at home and maintaining good 
relations with it abroad; he accused the 
Americans of being “dupes of Thai chau- 
vinism ” and warned that if he continued 
to feel threatened by subversion originating 
from America or her ‘allies he would be 
forced to lean towards the enemies of the 


United States. 


China, in contrast, has played a cool and 
careful hand. Her success, despite the 
great disadvantage under which she has to 
operate - traditional distrust and fear of 
the Chinese in South-East Asia - contrasts 
painfully with western clumsiness. Chou 
En Lai, during a visit to Cambodia last 
year, called on the 300,000 Chinese there 
to “respect Cambodian laws, leam the 
Cambodian language, invest in Cambodian 
industry.” Chinese gifts and loans have 
had marked propaganda value. And, of 
course, Norodom Sihanouk’'s policies and 
actions are greeted with applause and 
treated with respect. 


Cambodia is a model of neutralism, and 
because of it has become the most widely 
assisted country in South-East Asia. All 
pressure must be put by her allies on 
America to leave well alone. If Norodom 
Sihanouk were to fall as a result of ex- 
ternal pressure the consequences would be 
retrogressive and the opposite of those in- 
tended. Only a foolish man would attempt 
a dangerous street crossing with eyes to the 
right or to the left alone, and Norodom 
Sihanouk is no fool. 
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At the Labour Party Conference a wide 
range of objections to Britain’s entry into 
the Common Market has been given an 
airing; but when the Brussels talks broke 
down in the summer the points of disagree- 
ment seem to have been comparatively few. 
Indeed, the real bone in the throat at that 
time was the question of temperate 
agriculture - protection for the interests of 
farmers in the White dominions and in 
Britain. 

That this should have been the major 
cause of disagreement is an indication of 
how narrow were the horizons of the nego- 
tiators in Brussels. The really decisive 
economic question is to he found else- 
where. Sir Roy Harrod summed it up very 
clearly: “The over-riding issue remains 
whether Britain is to divert her custom 
from the developing countries of the over- 
seas world to the rich countries of 
Europe,” 


The facts about the developing countries 
should be too well known by now to need 
repetition, They contain about two-thirds 
of the world’s population, most of whom 
live cheek by jowl with hunger, ignorance, 
squalor and disease. They have begun to 
realise that these things need not be, and 
so have started pulling themselves up by 
their economic bootstraps. 


But the pressure of rapidly rising popula- 
tion is working to defeat all the efforts of 
the under-developed countries, and without 
help from outside they cannot achieve a 
decent standard of living for their peoples 
- they cannot even maintain the standard 
that they have. The General Assembly of 
the United Nations has decreed that the 
1960s shall be “ The Development Decade ” 
and all the countries of the world have 
nodded their heads in agreement. 

Where do the Common Market negotia- 
tions come into all this? They come in 
right at the centre, because both Britain 
and the countries of the Common Market 
are important sources of aid for the under- 
developed countries. (The other major 
sources are the USSR and the USA.) And 
the negotiations are going on in the middle 
of what has been described as “a crisis of 
confidence in economic relations between 
the West and the poorer uncommitted 
countries ” (Observer editorial). 


Advocates of Britain’s entry into the Com- 
mon Market, when confronted with this 
question, point to the Preamble to the 
Treaty of Rome, one of whose ciauses 
reads: “Intending to confirm the solidarity 
which binds Europe and overseas coun- 
tries, and desiring to ensure the develop- 
ment of their prosperity... .” Admirable 
sentiments, but what is being done about 
them ? 

Countries of the Common Market (most 


Adam Roberts 


Derek Walker THE NEW FACTS 
OF WORLD 
ECONOMICS 


notably France) have been giving aid in a 
variety of forms to the under-developed 
countries for the past twelve years; but the 
effects of this aid have been virtually wiped 
out by a gradual shift in the terms of 
trade. This means, quite simply, that the 
prices of primary commodities - the main 
exports of the poor countries to the rich 
- have fallen, while the prices of manufac- 
tured goods - the main exports of the rich 
countries to the poor - have risen. 


So the rich countries. however admirable 
their intentions, have been giving with one 
hand and taking away with the other. Aid 
without trade is not enough. ‘The situa- 
tion is setious, for the prices of primary 
products are still falling, and if there 
should be another recession in the United 
States the development work of years could 
be destroyed. 


The under-developed countries carn six 
times as much foreign exchange from their 
trade as they get from all the aid and 
investment of the rich countries. If the 
terms of trade could be altered by as little 
as ten per cent in their favour it would 
make a tremendous’ difference. And if, as 
well as this, they could make a substantial 
increase in their shate of world trade, they 
would be well on their way to the United 
Nations’ goal of doubling their standard of 
living within three decades. 


Britain is one of the under-developed 
countries’ best customers, and so any 
changes in her economic policy are of vital 
importance to them. (In 1959 Britain's im- 
ports from them totalled £2,186 million, 
while the total for the Common Market - 
with more than twice Britain’s national 
income - was £3,130 million.) At first sight 
it looks as if the terms of entry to the 
Common Market at present being worked 
out are, if not very helpful to the deve- 
loping nations, at least not disastrous for 
them (although it also seems as if Africa 
has the most to hope for, possibly at the 
expense of Asia and Latin America). 

The Six seem ready to make some conces- 
sions on primary products from Common- 
wealth countries which would be admitted 
as associates of the Market (but not all 
under-developed countries are members of 
the Commonwealth or the French com- 
munity). For example, there would be no 
tariff on tea, which constitutes 90 per cent 
of Ceylon’s exports to Britain, and SO per 
cent of India’s, But agreement has not 
been reached on a number of other com- 
modities, and the Six scem to be holding 
out for higher tariffs. 

The apparently “soft” terms on primary 
products must not be allowed to obscure 
the vital issue, which is the import of 
manufactured goods from the under-deve- 
loped countries. It has been customary to 


think of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
as a source of food and raw materials for 
the industries of Europe and America, but 
the pattern is changing, and must con- 
tinue to change as world population rises. 
In order to develop their economies and 
to support their growing populations the 
poorer countries are beginning to indus- 
trialise, and they have got to sell the pro- 
duce of their industries. 


For example, 30 per cent of Britain's cotton 
textiles are imported from under-developed 
countries: in 1960 we imported £43 million 
worth of textiles and cotton yarns from 
India, Pakistan and Hongkong. (The Com- 
mon Market countries import only 5 per 
cent of their cotton textiles from Asia.) At 
present the European tariff on textiles is 
18 per cent. There would be a 20 per cent 
increase te be made when Britain joined, 
another 20 per cent after 18 months, 30 
per cent a year Jater, and then 30 per cent 
to mect the common external tariff. 


But India is already having difficully in 
finding the foreign exchange which she 
needs for her third five-year plan; and the 
plan will not succeed unless by 1966 her 
exports have increased by £75 million a 
year. If the five-year plan fails not only 
the well-being of millions of Indians but 
also the peace of the world may be in 
danger. 


The needs of the developing nations make 
it imperative that they should be able to 
hope for a steady expansion of their ex- 
ports of manufactured goods, both in 
volume and in variety. The development 
of Japanese industry may provide an ex- 
ample of what can be expected elsewhere. 
Before the war Japan’s maiir exports were 
cheap cotton textiles and a range of in- 
ferior quality manufactured goods. Now 
Japan has been priced out of the cheap 
textile market by India and Hongkong, and 
she is exporting man-made fibres, cars, 
television sets, and high quality watches 
and cameras (some of the best in the 
world). In the past three years Japanese 
automobile production has increased by 70 
per cent a year. 

The choice that Britain has to make is 
whether she is going to buy European, to 
the virtual exclusion of manufactured goods 
from the developing countries. The fact 
that, for example, Pakistani cricket bats, 
balls and polo equipment would be ad- 
mitted duty free does not alter what 
appears to be the trend of European tariff 
policy. 

It is little wonder that to some outsiders 
the Common Market Jooks like a line-up 
of the rich against the poor. The Yugo- 
slav Foreign Minister has described it as 
a means by which “powers possessing 
tremendous resources join hands in pro- 


Going beyond the banners 


Our Generation Against Nuclear War is 
not just a title for a magazine: it is a 
manifesto. The first priority - elimination 
of nuclear war - is clearly stated, and the 
title implies the belief that new thinking 
is needed to see us through the present 
dangerous age. 


But though its title is a manifesto, Our 
Generation Against Nuclear War is not a 
flag-waving or popularising magazine. 
When it first came out about a year ago, 
one’s immediate reaction was that nothing 
so serious and thoughtful, yet at the same 
time so committed, had previously ap- 
peared in any of the world’s disarmament 
movements. One was rather taken aback 
that it should have come from the young 
CND in Canada, rather than from our own 
older and bigger CND. 


The main thing to be said about Our 


Generation Against Nuclear War is that 
though it carries the anti-nuclear sign on 
the cover, it is refreshingly non-partisan. 
It is there to explore various aspects of 
the war/peace problem, and its editors, 
many of them students, see the function of 


the magazine as mainly educational. Thus 
its articles on non-violence, Canadian 
neutralism, the psychological causes of 


war, disarmament conferences, etc., have 
all been written by people really acquainted 
with their subjects, and Our Generation 
Against Nuclear War has a pretty distin- 
guished list of contributors. 

If there is any criticism to make of the 
magazine, it is that in its determination to 
avoid empty slogan-shouting and cheap 
solutions, it has been somewhat too re- 
luctant to state its own position clearly. 
But then the editors of Our Generation 
Against Nuclear War have the honesty to 


admit that they don’t know all the answers, 
and that we must keep on searching. As 
the editorial in the fourth issue just pub- 
lished says : 


“The future of the world will be decided 
by the courage of this generation which 
does not accept the mistakes of the old 
generation. We seek new solutions to the 
political problems which, if left unsolved, 
can in this decade mean the destruction of 
all life. We are beginning to formulate 
our thinking.” 


The latest issue (no. 4) of the quarterly 
journal Our Generation Against Nuclear 
War is now out, and is obtainable from 
Housmans’ Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London, N.1. Prices (post free) are 5s. 6d. 
a copy, or 21s. a year (15s. for students). 
American office : 911 St. James Street, W., 
Montreal 3, Quebec, Canada. 


moting their own interests at the expense 
of under-developed nations.” This may be 
too harsh a judgment on present appear- 
ances, but what would happen if the eco- 
nomic climate should grow colder? Would 
the Market be revealed as a fortress from 
which to wage economic warfare, rather 
than - as its architects wouf have us be- 
lieve - a half-way house on the road to 
freer international trade ? 


The possibility of economic warfare is a 
very real one, and competition for the sale 
of manufactured goods will not be the only 
cause. Within a generation the whole pat- 
tern of trade is bound to change because 
of the rapidly growing demand for food 
and raw materials. This is the new fact of 
world economics which, it seems, is so big 
that the politicians haven't noticed it yet. 
In [8 years’ time (Gf we have avoided war) 
the population of the world will have in- 
creased by at least 1,000 million - 1.000 
million more people to be fed and clothed 
and housed. At present one country, the 
United States, uses about half the world’s 
supply of minerals, rubber and petroleum, 
and a high proportion of many other com- 
modities. It is estimated that by 1975 
American consumption of minerals will 
have almost doubled, and consumption of 
agricultural products will have increased by 
about 50 per cent. The United States is 
becoming less and less self-sufficient, and 
the same gocs for the other industrialised 
countries. 


In other words, the rich countries are be- 
coming more dependent on the poor, and 
it is in the poor countries that the most 
dramatic growth of population is taking 
place, Uniess their development is speeded 
up they will be hard put to it to produce 
enough food for their people, let alone in- 
dustrial crops for export. 


There are two ways in which the distribu- 
tion of the world’s resources among the 
growing number of potential users can be 
decided. The first way is by the strong 
dominating the weak and taking what they 
need. Those who have reason to fear neo- 
colonialism see in the Common Market the 
possibility of that kind of dominance. For 
example, an under-developed country which 
was an associate of the Market and which 
was dependent for most of its revenue on 
a single cash crop could fall invisibly but 
absolutely under European control. 


The second way is the way of co-opera- 
tion through international organisations in 
which all the members are equal partners. 
If the problem of world economic develop- 
ment is to be taken seriously a single world 
strategy must be planned and appropriate 
institutions will be needed to administer it. 
A step which could be taken immediately 
would be to make agreements stabilising 
the prices of primary products, so that 
under-developed countries would be able 
to estimate their income from exports for 
several years ahead, 


Co-operation to defeat world poverty is a 
policy not unacceptable to those who like 
to think of themselves as hard-headed 
realists. Short of making the kind of bid 
for dominance that is likely to lead even- 
tually to a shooting war, it is the only 
policy that makes economic sense: The 
prosperity of the rich countries is closely 
tied to the development of the poor. It 
was a fall in the price of primary products, 
and its consequences in the poor countries, 
that made the Wall Street crash of 1929 
into a world depression. And if standards 
of living rise in the under-developed coun- 
tries the market for manufactured goods 
expands at the same time. 


As a great trading nation, Britain is able 
to influence the way in which world eco- 
nomic institutions develop, and to make a 
choice between competition and co-opera- 
tion. Once inside the Common Market 
that choice will be made for her - by the 
vote of the majority. 
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Anti-war tnternational 


on the way? 


Two important conferences of independent 
non-aligned peace movements are to take 
place in the next few months, and seem 
likly to result in the emergence of some 
kina of CND international or anti-war 
international. 

The first conference, called by Zengakuren 
(the Japanese student peace organisation) 
and the Committee of 100, will be in 
Amsterdam over the weekend of Nov- 
ember 10-12. The English sponsors of this 
conference are Bertrand Russell, Michael 
Scott, Hugh Brock, Pat Arrowsmith, and 
Tony Smythe. 

The second conference will be in England 
over the weekend January 4-7, 1963, and 
is being called by the European Federation 
against Nuclear Arms. 

Peter Cadogan told Peace News last Mon- 


Demonstration 
at Daws Hill 


High Wycombe CND and YCND are 
organising a demonstration at the US Air 
Force base at Daws Hill, High Wycombe, 
believed to be the nerve-centre of USAF 
forces in Great Britain. Special leaflets 
have been printed for distribution, pointing 
out if the order comes to unleash atomic 
devastation from England, the order will 
come from High Wycombe. “If you want 
peace. prepare for peace.” the leaflet says. 


The demonstration will be on Saturday, 
October 20. starting at 10.30 a.m. with a 
public meeting at Frogmoor, High 
Wycombe. At 11.30 a.m. the 3-hour march 
to the base will start, and a letter will be 
handed in at the base on arrival. 


Those wishing to go on the demonstration 
should contact Barry Woodhead. 4 Derwent 
Cottages. Wooburn Green, Bucks. There 
are frequent train and bus services to High 
Wyconibe from London. 


day that the Amsterdam conference is not 
intended to set up any formal international 
organisation, at least until after the Jan- 
uary conference. Unilateralist and anti- 
war organisations generally are invited to 
send delegates, and observers will also be 
welcome, though they may not get free 
accommodation. The conference will pro- 
bably be conducted in English, and will be 
concerned to a Jarge extent with the deve- 
lopment of direct action movements. 

The conference in England called by the 
European Federation against Nuclear Arms 
is to be for representatives of all inde- 
pendent non-aligned peace movements from 
all over the world. Pacifist and direct- 
action organisations, as well as CND-type 
movements. are invited to send delegates. 
The last afternoon of this conference will 
be spent discussing the Easter marches (or 
alternatives) for 1962. Further information 
about the Amsterdam conference may be 
had from E. M, Buter, Comite 1962 voor 
de Vrede, Jac. Obrechtplein 3, Amsterdam, 
Holland. Further information about the 
conference in England in January may be 
had from CND, 2 Carthusian Street, 
London, E.C.1. 

The two conferences, though originally 
planned quite separately and independently, 
are not in any way intended to be rivals. 
The European Federation against Nuclear 
Arms will be represented at Amsterdam, 
the Committee of 100 at the conference in 
England, and it seems clear that some kind 
of international anti-war organisation will 
emerge after the two conferences. 


Russell broadcast 


on Monday 


Next Monday, October 15, there will be a 
repeat of a programme in which Bertrand 
Russell discusses a selection of his broad- 
casts in the last 25 years. The programme 
is on the Home Service at 10.30 p.m. 


For the most widely appealing selection of peace and goodwill Christmas cards 
For a share of the profit (up to a third) for your fund-raising activities 
For the Peace Diary, and book and stationery gifts for everyone 

To help PEACE NEWS carry on its work for world peace-making 


Please use the list, enclosed in this issue, of 


CHRISTMAS 


CARDS 


AND GIFTS 


and order a post-free sample selection 


Full range : 60 different cards, 2d to 10d, with envelopes ... 
Latest designs : 30 new cards with envelopes ... 


Trial packet : 7 assorted cards, one from each price range ... 


Endsleigh Cards 


21s 0d 
12s 6d 
3s 6d 


nlousmans Bookshop 


5 Caledonian Road Kings Cross London Ni 


Local sellers urgently needed. Orders will be 


despatched as quickly as possible. 


Two seek 
with Pope 


Laurie Hislam, a ‘53-year-old potter, has 
started a pilgrimage to Rome from his 
home in Stroud (GJos.). He is carrying a 
banner saying: “Appeal ta His Holiness 
Pope John to end the scandal of Christians 
preparing for nuclear war.~ 


On his 1.200-mile journey he will pass 
through Dover. Caluis (Oct. 11), Arras 
(Oct. 14), Cambrai, St. Quentin, Rheims 


(Oct. 18). Besancon, crossing into Switzer- 
land at Pontarlier and on through Lau- 
sanne (Oct. 30), over the Simplon Pass to 
Milan, Parma, Florence and Siena. 


Travelling with him is another Catholic, 
Neil Snelders, 26-year-old male nurse from 
Bexleyheath, Kent. 


Both have been imprisoned in this country 
for civil disobedience. Laurie Hislam was 
jailed for a month in September 1961 with 
other members of the Committee of 100, 
and Neil Snelders, a member of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation and the War Resist- 
crs’ International, recently served two 
months in Brixton Prison after a Committee 
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audience 


nuclear 


of 100 demonstration against ; 
Soviet 


weapon tests, held outside the 
Embassy in London. 

They hope to be in Rome at the end of 
November and to seek an audience of the 
Pope during the period when the Vatican 
Council is adjourned between December 8 
and Easter. 

Interviewed by Peace News as he passed 
through London last Saturday, Laurie 
Hislam said “ ‘The pilgrimage is a personal 
thing which I feel I must do. I am a 
Catholic, within the Church, and come what 
may I must do this journey and try to sce 
His Holiness the Pope. What happens is 
not in my hands. 

“—[ feel the situation here has become 
almost intolerable: this absolute contra- 
diction between our profession as Christians 
and our policy based on the threat to ex- 
terminate millions of other people.” 

He added that ‘it just happened by chance 
that I am going at the time’ of the Vatican 
Council.” He had been planning the 
journey for almost a year, 


Through the 


Canadian 


winter to Berlin 


A 6,000-mile peace walk from Vancouver 
to Berlin started on September 30. Hans 
Sinn. Jeff Jopliss, and Lorne Bennett will 
be passing through the Canadian winter, 
and are prepared for 40 degrees below zero 
weather. They have purchased a 1937 
Chevrolet to carry baggage. leaflets, etc., 
and have painted it with symbols, two 
mushroom clouds and some appeals for 
sanity in the nuclear age, including: 
“Do you want your homes to tumble 

Rise in smoke towards the sky, 

Will you let your cities crumble, 

Will you see your children die ?” 


One of the walkers will drive ahead to the 
destination for the day to arrange some 
sort of rally, meeting, or like reception. 
Roughly they. expect it will take them six 
months to cross Canada. They hope to be 
in England for the Aldermaston march, and 
then they will carry on through Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, West Germany, East 
Germany, and Berlin. 

Two San Francisco-Moscow marchers who 
hoped to join the Vancouver-Berlin march 
were detained by the US authorities for 
crossing the “security line” at the US 
Navy base at Vallejo. California. They are 
likely to be imprisoned for several months. 
Further details about the Vancouver-Berlin 


march can be had from Peter Light, 2868 


W 3rd Avenue, Vancouver 8, B.C., Canada. 
Hans Sinn, 33-year-old organiser of the 
march. wrote an article on Berlin which 
appeared in Peace News on August 31. 


Indian marchers 
in Iran 


We have received further news from E. P. 
Menon and Satish Kumar, the two young 
Indians who are marching from New Delhi 
to Moscow and Washington. They crossed 
the Afghanistan-Iran border on September 
21, and hope to reach Teheran towards 
the end of this month. They intend to 
enter the Soviet Union direct from Iran, 
during the first week of December. 
The marchers are demanding that each 
country they go through should unilaterally 
and totally disarm, and their statement 
declares: 
“It is time for ordinary men to realise 
that it is in their hands that the destiny 
of humanity rests, and that they must no 
more leave the matter in the hands of 
intoxicated politicians.” 
The march will come 
some time next year. 


through England 


Polaris trial in New London: 
prosecution drops charges 


New England CNVA, which organises 
demonstrations and leafleting at the Polaris 
submarine factory at New London, Con- 
necticut, has some good news 1o report. 
Four people, Bill Henry, Bradford Lyttle. 
Marjorie Swann, and Ross Anderson, were 
present at a demonstration at the launch- 
ing of the Polaris submarine Alexander 
Hamilton. They were charged with various 
violations, including conspiracy, trespassing, 
breach of peace and resisting arrest, and 
they expected heavy sentences, in spite of 
the fact that they knew they were not guilty 
on many of the charges. 

A lawyer defended the CNVA people with- 
out fec in the trial which began on October 
1. and he said the case was the most inter- 
esting one he had been involved in for over 
a year, 

On the second day of the trial, after the 
defence attorney had cast doubt on much 
of the police evidence, the prosecuting 
attorney declared that he did not wish to 
proceed with the charges. He explained 
that the only two people on August 18 
who had definitely committed offences had 
already served their terms, and that nothing 
could be proved against the four defen- 
dants in the present case. 

The waiving of the charges in this case 
surprised the defendants considerably, be- 
cause of the pressure which the US Navy 
and the Electric Boat Company had put on 
the prosecuting attorney. Navy and Elec- 


tric Boat representatives had been in on 
various discussions with the prosecutors, 
and had attended all the court sessions. 
New England CNVA also reports that a 
worker recently quit his job at the Electric 
Boat factory at New London, declaring 
that he wanted to see his sons grow up and 
that he could no Jonger work on weapons 
of mass destruction. He had a brother that 
died of leukaemia, 

He said that the leaflets passed out at the 
Electric Boat factory by CNVA had defi- 
nitely influenced him to leave his job. 


Peace News in 
the libraries 


Having originally refused to take the paper, 
Sunderland Corporation has now backed 
down and agreed to take Peace News in its 
teading rooms. It did this as the result of 
a letter sent by the local CND Secretary, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne’s public library has now 
agreed to display Peace News (and also 
Sanity), Mrs. Mary Withers, a member of 
the Gateshcad CND, told Peace News last 
week. Anyone willing to donate copies to 
the branch libraries in the area should 


contact Mrs. Withers at Gateshead 77428. 
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United for what? 


Michael Freeman reports on the 


Labour Party conference at Brighton 


“This party is a moral crusade or it is 
nothing,” said Harold Wilson, this year’s 
Labour Party chairman, at the party’s 
annual conference in Brighton last weck. 
This is only part of the truth. Another 
part is that the Labour Party is a political 
Organisation intent on gaining power or it 
is nothing, and these two part-truths may 
not always be compatible with each other. 
The strong moral element in the party’s 
make-up was very evident throughout the 
week at Brighton. Over a wide range of 
subjects, from pensions to unemployment, 
the health service to housing, the delegates 
showed a passionate concern for many of 
the evils which exist in our society. But at 
the same time they also showed that they 
were aware of other important facts of 
life: the possibility of a general election 
within a year; the present unpopularity of 
the government, suggesting that Labour 
now has a better chance of winning than 
at any time since it lost power in 1951; 
the need for party unity if new-found 
hopes of victory were to be realised. 


Right from the start the theme of unity 
dominated the conference, In his opening 


speech Harold Wilson set the mood for the 
succeeding days: 


“We meet this year on the threshold of 
victory. . . . Now Labour tums to face 
the future, and we face it in unity. 
Though we have difficult problems to 
settle this week, the socialism we believe 
in, and the policies on which we all 
agree transcend any of the unresolved 
arguments between us.” 


Speech after speech throughout the week 
called for ‘a Labour victory” and em- 
phasised the need to “go forward toge- 
ther” and “to unite behind Hugh Gait- 
skell” and the delegates never seemed to 
tire of applauding this kind of appeal. In 
cold print these might look like the usual 
run of party conference platitudes, but the 
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party had a greater air of confidence this 
year than it has had for some time. 


This was the atmosphere in which Mr. 
Gaitskell made his crucial speech on the 
Common Market. Formally he was ask- 
ing the conference to approve the policy 
statement drawn up by the national execu- 
tive committee on September 30, two days 
before the conference began, and distri- 
buted to all delegates. This document 
described the Common Market as ‘“‘a great 
and imaginative conception,” but laid down 
five conditions that had to be met before 
the Labour Party could support Britain’s 
entry, These were: 


1, Safeguards for the Commonwealth; 


2. Freedom to pursue our own foreign 
policy; 
3. Fulfilling our obligations to the 
countries of the European Free Trade 
Area; 


4. The right to plan our own economy. 
a5, Safeguards for British agriculture. 


When Mr. Gaitskell rose to speak for the 
NEC on Wednesday morning he had the 
Labour Party at his mercy. You felt that 
everyone there desperately wanted Mr. 
Gaitskell to make a great speech; after all 
the arguments and acrimony of the last 
few years over the issue of unilateralism 
they wanted to “unite behind Hugh Gait- 
skell.” Mr, Gaitskell received a standing 
ovation from the delegates and from the 
crowded visitors’ galleries before he had 
spoken a word. 


It was one of those curious politician’s 
speeches, deceitful in that it said one thing 
(the issue is evenly balanced) while it 
meant another (Labour will oppose British 
entry), yet obviously deceiving no one. Mr. 
Gaitskell maintained - as he has always 
done - that the economic arguments for 
and against were fifty-fifty, but devoted 
almost the whole of this section of his 
speech to showing why, from the economic 
point of view, Britain wasn’t forced to join 
the Common Market - there were quite 
adequate alternatives. 


When he came to the political arguments, 
Mr. Gaitskell said a European political 
federation would mean the end of the 
Commonwealth, and, while carefully re- 
affirming his support for NATO and his 
rejection of the idea of a neutral Britain, 
he stressed the importance of this country 
retaining control over its foreign policy. 
He sat down to a thunderous ovation; the 
few delegates and MPs who had not 
applauded him at the beginning of his 
speech all stood to cheer him at the end. 
The resolution supporting the NEC state- 
ment was carried overwhelmingly. 
Throughout the rest of the day very nearly 
every speaker referred to Hugh Gaitskell’s 
“historic speech” (Anthony Wedgwood 
Benn), ‘remarkable speech” (Emanuel 
Shinwell), “marvellous speech” by “ this 
great man” (John Stonehouse). “One of 
the best speeches on the subject I have ever 
heard” said Frank Cousins, and pledged 
the support of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union to Mr. Gaitskell’s lead on 
this issue, Harold Wilson called for the 
speech to be printed and distributed as 
widely as possible; the TGWU offered to 
pay the cost of the printing up to a 
million copies. 

So who won? Was Brighton Gaitskell’s 
triumph or a triumph of the left, or in 
some strange way did both win? There 
was certainly talk in the New Left's 
Brighton office of a great victory, and 
Tribune called it ‘‘a great week for demo- 
cracy and socialism.” I believe that 
Brighton represented an overwhelming 
victory for Hugh Gaitskell and the Labour 
Party machine and a rout of the left. 
What the conference voted for was not 
some particular passage in Gaitskell’s 


speech nor even the substance of it, nor for 


George Brown’s pro-Common Market sum- 
ming-up speech in support of the same 
resolution, but for the NEC statement 
which combines strong pro-Market senti- 
ments with unobtainable conditions. 


The price the left paid for Mr. Gaitskell’s 
still quite equivocal anti-Market stand was 
the absence of any debate at all on foreign 
affairs or defence in spite of the fact that 
over 40 resolutions on these subjects (about 
four-fifths of them taking substantially a 
CND position) were put forward for the 
conference. John Horner and Harold 
Davies asked on the first morning for time 
to be made for a foreign affairs debate, 
but they were turned down by the confer- 
ence arrangements committee. (Someone 
ought some time to look into the role of 
this shadowy body in shaping Labour Party 
policy - if a resolution doesn’t get on to 
the conference agenda it can never become 
party policy), Mr. Harry Crane, chairman 
of this committee, explained: “I don’t 
think this subject can go on for ever... 
it can’t be debated year after year with 
profit.” 


It seemed in fact as if the left, too, was 
tired of foreign policy and defence. There 
was very little protest at the decision of the 
conference arrangements committee and the 
New Left, in the first of their daily con- 
ference bulletins, listed what they consid- 
ered would “justifiably” be the central 
issues at the conference - housing, unem- 
ployment, economic stagnation, the social 
neglect of old people. All these are issues 
on which the Labour Party is safely 
united. 


I think the left were again defeated by the 
party machine in the debate on nuclear 
tests. Frank Cousins made a restrained but 
quite effective speech in putting the TGWU 
resolution, which called for a reaffirmation 
of last year’s vote condemning all tests by 
all countries, Of the ten speeches that 
followed nine were clearly in support of 
the resolution, and one, by Reginald Paget, 
doubtful. Replying for the national execu- 
tive, Sam Watson of the National Union 
of Mineworkers made a rather obscure 
speech, but at least it was clear that he 
was putting the party leaders’ position: 
that is, Russian tests bad, American tests 
regrettable but necessary. 


Then, to the astonishment of everyone in 
the hall, he announced that the NEC would 
accept the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. By accepting the resolution, 
the NEC in fact defeated it (and avoided 
defeat themselves), since no one can sup- 
pose for a moment that a national execu- 
tive committee on which the Gaitskells. 
Browns and Watsons predominate will go 


out of its way to condemn US tests in the 
coming year, 


The situation after Brighton seems to me 
to be this: the Labour Party will probably 
move into a clearer anti-Common Market 
position because the terms it is demanding 
will not be met. Mr. Gaitskell is now the 
unchallenged leader of the party; ‘as a 
matter of practical politics,” said the New 
Left bulletin on Thursday, “there is not 
now a question of the leadership.” By 
taking one step to the left Mr. Gaitskell 
has trapped the left wing of the party into 
supporting him; by throwing in their sup- 
port for Mr. Gaitskell the left have tied 
themselves to his coat-tails. 

There is an argument that once firmly 
committed to an independent foreign policy 
for Britain, Mr. Gaitskell will find himself 
forced into a neutralist position. This 
seems at best highly speculative, at worst 
self-deluding. There is no evidence that 
the Gaitskell of Brighton is not the same 
Gaitskell who defied the 1960 unilateralist- 
neutralist conference decision, who justified 
American nuclear tests, and who has con- 
sistently tried to smear CND in a vicious 
and dishonest way. 


THIS 
IS YOUR 
WORLD 


Incurable 


Even if there were not enough difficulties 
already, the incurable suspicion with which 
Western statesmen regard their Soviet 
counterparts would make multilateral dis- 
armament an impossibility. Take, for ex- 
ample, Lord Home’s reaction to the new 
Soviet proposal on disarmament. 

The original Sovict plan for complete and 
general disarmament called for destruction 
of all means of delivering nuclear weapons 
in the first stage. The Western powers 
complained that this would give the Soviets 
an unfair advantage in conventional forces, 
and Mr, Gromyko has evidently made an 
attempt to meet this objection halfway. We 
are indebted to J. F. Stone’s Weekly for 
the quotations from Mr. Gromyko’s state- 
ment, and from Lord Home’s reaction. 


Mr Gromyko: 


“Taking account of the stand of the 
Western Powers the Soviet government 
agrees that in the process of destroying 
vehicles for the delivery of nuclear 
weapons exception is to be made for a 
strictly limited and agreed number of 
global intercontinental missiles, anti-missile 
missiles, and anti-aircraft missiles of the 
ground-to-air type which would remain at 
the disposal of the USSR and the US 
alone.” - Mr. Gromyko (USSR) at the UN, 
September 21. 


Lord Home: 


“Mr, Gromyko made a new proposal the 
other day when he spoke to the assembly. 
He suggested that, instead of destroying all 
nuclear weapons in the first stage, that you 
might have a limited number and an agreed 
number of ICBM’s which would be re- 
tained by the Soviet Union and the United 
States. . . . At first sight, and I hope I 
am wrong, it seems to me it is designed to 
eliminate the West’s present superiority in 
nuclear delivery vehicles. . . . One other 
question in connection with what he pro- 
posed occurs to me, It is this: If the US 
and Russia are to retain a certain number 
of nuclear weapons . . . how are the 
numbers 10 be verified?” - Lord Home 
(UK) at the UN, September 27. 


The wall on your wall 


Cold warriors positively revel in depicting 
the inhumanities of their opponents, but 
usually moderation creeps in somewhere. 
Communists do not actually ask you to 
display pictures of Auschwitz or Hiro- 
shima in your living room, nor do Western 
politicians ask you to display pictures of 
Budapest. 

Last week, however, Time magazine pulled 
the stops out. Taking a week off from 
agitating for an invasion of Cuba, it 
proudly announced that its recent grisly 
cover picture of the Berlin wall had 
brought in hundreds of inquiries about re- 
prints, “including two requests from US 
Government agencies interested in making 
a clear statement on the nature of the free 
world’s position in Berlin.” As a result, 
Time has prepared a colour reproduction 
of the wall painting “suitable for fram- 
ing.” This piece of hate propaganda can 
be obtained free by writing off to James 
W. Donley, Time Publisher’s Office, Time 
and Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, N.Y 


Get them singing 


People on the Left aren't alone in thinking 

that all three main political parties stink. 

The following letter appeared in the Daily 

Express last Monday: 
“There are millions like your reader, 
H. W. Robinson, of Sheffield, who now 
have no party to vote for. It would take 
too long to create a new party. The way 
is to win the Conservative Party back to 
love of Empire. A start can be made at 
Llandudno next week. The majority of 
Tories there will be against our going 
into Europe. Get them singing ‘Land of 
Hope and Glory.’” 

The author of the letter? William Brit- 

tain, Editor of Time and Tide, 
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READ 
THIS 


unless you sympathise with the 
victims of racial discrimination 


On October 15 an important trial starts 
in Johannesburg, Nelson Mandela is the 
accused 


What are they trying him for? In essence for being a fearless 
leader of African resistance. Because opposition to the racialist 
policies of the South African Government is a crime. Nelson 
Mandela is charged with organising the anti-Republican strike 
in May 1961. The Defence and Aid Fund has already sent some 
money for his defence; much more is needed. 


Since May 1961 the Defence and Aid Fund 


has defended hundreds arrested on political grounds. 104 in 
Johannesburg alone: 72 of these have been acquitted or had the 
charges withdrawn. Without D & A they would now be in 
prison or dead. And what would have happened to their families? 
Every day the situation grows more serious for those who resist 
apartheid. 


Events in Southern Rhodesia 


will lead to even further calls on our resources. We must be able 
to respond at once. 


The Defence and Aid Fund 


Please help safeguard freedom 


Please send cheques - large or small - payable to 
Defence and Aid Fund, Christian Action 
2 Amen Court, London, E.C.4 


SELL PEACE NEWS 


Distributors and sellers wanted in 
every college, group and district. 
Posters and publicity leaflets 
available free. Please write: 
Circulation manager, Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


Common Market 


Many thanks for Michael Freeman’s excel- 
lent article on the Common Market, with 
Richard Boston’s very informative map. 
While I appreciate the disadvantages and 
dangers of Britain’s probable entry into the 
EEC, I think it is worth mentioning some 
points on the other side. 

(1) Though the EEC Commission may 
have more or less uncontrolled powers 
within the limits of its activities, the Com- 
mission is appointed by governments, and 
governments - especially French govern- 
ments - are subject to change. 


(2) If Britain joins the EEC, other at 
present more progressive countries, such 
as Norway and Denmark, are also likely 
to join. 

(3) Both Adenauer and De Gaulle are at 
the end of their public careers, and are 
likely to be replaced by régimes largely 
affected by reaction against some of their 
policies. The kind of regimes which replace 
them will be considerably influenced by 
Britain if Britain is then in the EEC. The 
Conservative Government in Britain is also 
likely to be out of office for a time. 

(4) Although big businesses regard the 
EEC as a challenge and a great opportunity, 
and have no intention of competing with 
one another any more than they can help, 
the same applies to the peace movements, 
who - I hope - will not compete with one 
another either. A union of many nations 
of Europe provides a bigger “ market” for 
us also, 


(5S) “The people” cannot be tied down 
indefinitely by any Commission of consor- 
tium of business interests. The people of 
the EEC countries, especially if Norway, 
Denmark and Britain join it, can change 
the nature of the EEC. For pacifists, this 
presents a much bigger task, but a much 
bigger opportunity as well. 

Alan Litherland, 

16 Harlech Road, 

Liverpool 23, 


As the editorial in last week’s Peace News 
stated, ““CND as such has never seriously 
discussed the Common Market.” April 
Carter’s efforts apart, we have had to turn 
to the New Left Review and Tribune for 
such discussions. Surely this reveals a basic 
ideological weakness in CND. 


Clearly CND must strongly oppose the 
Common Market now. We know the essen- 
tial terms of the EEC, and unlike the 
Labour Party we can oppose on principle. 
We must push the Labour Party on this. 
We must publicly emphasise the dangers of 
the Common Market with special meetings 
and literature. 


There may well be a good case for an 
emergency CND conference on the Com- 
mon Market. 

Alan Rooney, 

98 Edgeway Road, 

Blackpool, Lancs. 


Prostitution 


I should like belatedly to protest at Peggy 
Smith’s reference to prostituting the value 
of Parliament; given the nature of existing 
society, prostitutes must be considered to 
form a necessary, unpleasant and exacting 
social function (however much one may re- 
Bret its necessity); the same can hardly be 
said for politicians. 

John St. Lawrence, 

2Sa Amberley Road, 

London, W.9. 


Merseyside CND 


Last Wednesday CND North West Region 
held a public meeting in Liverpool. On 
the morning of Monday, October 15, 
Merseyside CND TU Committee is holding 
meetings outside two local armaments fac- 
tories. Merseyside CND TU Committee is 
an integral part of the overall Merseyside 
CND organisation and Central Committee, 
hence also of the CND North West Region. 
Despite this the Executive Committee of 
the N.W. Region refused permission to 
distribute leaflets about the October 15 
factory meetings on the seats in the hall 
at last Wednesday's public meeting, 

When members of Merseyside CND TU 
Committee, claiming that as part of the 
Region they had a perfect right to distri- 
bute the leaflets on the seats, proceeded to 
do so, members of the Regional Executive 
Committee arbitrarily commandeered the 
leaflets. 

The Regional Executive Committee had 
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agreed that the October 15 plans should 
be announced by the chairman of the pub- 
lic meeting. The announcement was made 
incoherently at the end of the meeting as 
people were leaving the hall and it was 
already half empty. 


In a letter to the Secretary of Merseyside 
CND TU Comittee, Harry Rowley, North 
West Regional Organiser, stated: 


“The Executive Committee feel that it (the 
leaflet) is . . . aimed at getting workers to 
take unofficial action - which they assert - 
is not CND policy.” 


When are the leaders of the CND estab- 
lishment, both national and regional, going 
to stop acting like Gaitskell after Scar- 
borough and ignoring decisions passed by 
CND Annual Conference which are not to 
their liking? 

Clearly the N.W. Region’s Executive Com- 
mittee is thoroughly undemocratic and 
plain dishonest. It is high time that rank 
and file members in the region took action 
to rectify this. 

M. Laxton, 

12 Denman Drive, 

Liverpool 6. 


Easter 1963 


The one widespread feeling in the uni- 
lateralist movement about Easter 1963 is 
that the traditional Aldermaston-London 
march lacks imagination, leads up to a 
grave anti-climax and is in danger of 
ossifying into an annual jamboree like May 
Day. 

There is not so far much agreement as to 
what form Easter 1963 should take, al- 
though there have been a number of valu- 
able suggestions. Among them are radial 
marches to large towns all over Britain, a 
spiral march around London, and a march 
to Aldermaston ending in a blockage of 
the site. 


The National Committee of 100 has pro- 
posed to the CND that a rank and file 
conference of the whole unilateralist move- 
ment be held this autumn, to determine 
what the movement wants. We urge all 
CND groups, and other interested people 
and bodies, to join with us in asking CND 
to call such a conference. 


Wendy Butlin, Peter Cadogan, 

Ella Morgan, Jon Tinker, Anne Zammit, 
on behalf of the 

National Committee of 100, 

13 Goodwin Street, London, N.4. 


Football 


Having read, sold, distributed, poster 
paraded, campaigned and even contributed 
to Peace News, I never expected to see the 
day when the paper would see the light. 


Yet I open my copy on Friday last and 
there it is shedding its brilliance, an article 
on Danny Blanchflower and football. 


The arts, religion and science combined. 
Of course the heights weren't quite 
achieved; you let an Arsenal supporter 
write the article, but a little ignorance and 
inexperience on your part is to be expected 
at this stage. C 


Now, to continue to spread the light, do 
we now go on to a weekly report of the 
Spurs’ games in Peace News. 


Arthur E. Bayntun, 

9 Bedford Street, 

Woburn, Bletchley, Bucks. 

We believe in free speech for Arsenal sup- 
porters—ED. 


Silly 


Why do you not give us pictures of brave 
war resisters in Italy, or news of the many 
persecuted for their opinions? Give us 
Government officials to bombard with 
letters and telegrams re long-sentenced COs 
etc, 

Instead we get a silly picture of Stepney 
in 1960 to further alienate the non-Com- 
munist reader. Ratepayers naturally think 
subsidising well-paid workers a bit of a 
burden, wages have risen, why not rents? 
Mrs. Sybil White, 

8 Darnaway Street, 

Edinburgh 3. 


Des Lock 


I visited my husband, Des Lock, on Satur- 
day last at Wormwood Scrubs Prison and 
he has asked me to convey his appreciation 
to all those hundreds of people who sent 
him greetings and best wishes for his birth- 
day. 


Margaret Lock, 
5 Felixstowe Road, 
London, N.W.10. 
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EWERVMAN U0 
MEETS RUSSIANS 


As Peace News went to press Everyman III 
was about to leave Copenhagen on a three- 
day voyage to Stockholm, where it is ex- 
pected on Saturday, October 13. This is 
the boat's last stop before setting out for 
Leningrad, which Everyman HIE will pro- 
bably attempt to enter some time next 
week. 100,000 copies of the Everyman III 
leaflet are being printed in Russian in 
Stockholm, Copies can be obtained from 
the London office, 6 Endsleigh Street, 
W.C.1, at 4s. a hundred. 

Successful meetings have been held at 
Hamburg and Copenhagen, and in the Kiel 
Canal contact was made with the crew and 
passengers of a large Russian ship. One of 
the officers recognised the CND flag on the 
masthead and asked why the Everyman 
crew did not protest against American tests 
also. He seemed to accept that the crew 
were genuine after being told about the 
voyages of the Golden Rule and Everyman 
I and II. The Russian crew and passengers 
all wished Everyman III good luck and 
success. 


Anti-CND play on 
ITV next week 


“When the Kissing Had to Stop,” Con- 
stantine FitzGibbon’s anti-CND novel. has 
been adapted as a TV play and is being 
nationally broadcast by ITV. Part one is 
next Tuesday, October 16, at 9.15 p.m, 
and part two is on Friday, October 19, at 
9.45 p.m. See Frank Allaun’s article on 
page 4 for comment. 


Did magistrates think he 


Detention 


Timothy Fox, aged 18, was arrested a 
month ago for non-payment of a fine im- 
posed at the Greenham Common demon- 
stration last June 23. A Catholic, he be- 
lieves that it is immoral for any country 
to manufacture or use atomic weapons. 
The authorities have put him in H.M. 
Detention Centre, Werrington House, near 
Werrington, Stoke-on-Trent, where he is 
serving a two-month sentence. Detention 
centres appear to be particularly unpleasant 
places, and a special correspondent writes: 
“ Resulting from the Criminal Justice Act, 
1948, the first detention centre was opened 
in August, 1952, for boys between 14 and 
17 at Kidlington, near Oxford. Goudhurst, 
in Kent, the first for boys between 17 and 
21, was opened shortly afterwards. 


“The object of the detention centres was 


was a ‘young rough’? 


for Catholic, 18 


to give a ‘short, sharp shock’ of three or 
six months’ sentences to those who had 
had no previous experience of institution- 
alised life and were unlikely to benefit from 
approved school or Borstal. The regime 
was to be tough, with high standards of 
tidiness and cleanliness, strenuous physical 
activities - mostly at the double - and very 
strict discipline. It was designed principally 
for the ‘well-developed, undisciplined 
young rough who has hitherto come off 
best in his conflicts with authority, and 
without having developed a bent for crime 
tequires to be taught a lesson through an 
unpleasant experience and enforced disci- 
pline, that interference with other people 
and their property will be dealt with firmly 
and unescapably by society.’ 


“Tn the early days the Central Board for 


US journalist jailed 
for going home 


William Worthy, an American negro jour- 
nalist. was sentenced on September 17 (US 
Constitution Day) to three months in 
federal prison and nine months on proba- 
tion for “illegal re-entry’ of the US. 

An American citizen, Worthy’s “crime” 
was to fly from Havana to Miami, where 
he was cleared for re-entry after he pre- 
sented a smallpox vaccination certificate 
and a birth certificate. Six months later he 
was charged with “ illegal re-entry.” 
Worthy made a habit of writing first-hand 
news reports, and when he wished to write 
about China or Cuba he visited those 
countries. His passport was taken away 
from him in [957 when, following a trip 
to China, he refused to sign an oath 
promising in the future to abide by the 
“ geographical restrictions ” decreed by the 
State Department. 

William Worthy’s case has raised two 
issues : first, whether the US has the right 
to exercise “thought control” by prevent- 


ing its citizens from visiting foreign coun- 
tries; and, second, whether anyone can be 
prosecuted for coming home without a 
passport. 

It is clear that the prosecution of William 
Worthy, the first of its kind ever to be 
brought in the US, is politically motivated. 
People continually enter the US without 
passports, at Miami and elsewhere, and are 
not prosecuted. Worthy, who refused to 
accept thought control and believed in first- 
hand reporting, wrote favourably about the 
positive achievements of the Cuban revo- 
lution. This, and not illegal re-entry, was 
the real reason for his prosecution, Worthy 
is appealing against his conviction. 

He has received considerable support in his 
fight against US Attorney-General] Robert 
Kennedy, and an excellent leaflet about his 
case can be obtained for ten cents from the 
Committee for the Freedom of William 
Worthy, Suite 301, 217 West 125 Street, 
New York 27, N.Y, 


From John Lane 
Open meeting-in 


A mix-up over booking a hall turned last 
Sunday’s meeting of the London Com- 
mittee of 100 into an interesting experi- 
ment. 


The Committee took advantage of the sun 
and went down to Hyde Park. The 60 
members present found themselves a clear 
space among the deck chairs. Soon a few 
people nearby edged closer to find out 
what this earnest and self-disciplined group 
was up to, They attracted still more curi- 
ous passers-by and for much of the meet- 
ing the Committee was outnumbered by a 
surrounding ring of fascinated observers. 

The meeting simply carried on with its 
business, which included the election of a 
new secretary and treasurer and an argu- 
ment over some controversial ideas for 
next Easter. A long discussion of a peti- 
tion for making incitement to racial dis- 


the park 


crimination illegal led into the fields of 
state violence and the alternative of indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

The free exchange of opinions was a start- 
ling contrast to the soapbox oratory and 
cynical heckling at Speakers Corner nearby. 
Much of the meeting on problems of in- 
ternal organisation must have been incom- 
prehensible to the spectators, but a study 
group with a more general subject could 
perhaps adopt this method of drawing ordi- 
nary people into these discussions. 


New Secretary 


Michael Harwood, a 25-year-old barrister, 
was elected secretary of the London Com- 
mittee of 100 at the meeting last Sunday. 


Conscientious Objectors made strong re- 
presentations about detention centres be- 
cause disturbingly severe treatment had 
been reported by some of the young con- 
scientious objectors sent to Goudhurst. 
Objection was also raised because of the 
virtual prolongation of sentence that re- 
sulted from the ‘ waiting list’ for places at 
« detention centre, and the fact that the 
maximum remission for good conduct was 
one-sixth instead of the one-third available 
at an ordinary prison. 

“But the most strenuous representations 
came, of course, because these sentences 
were absurdly inappropriate for COs. As 
one warden put it, the only point he could 
see in sending COs. to detention centres 
was the good influence they had on the 
other inmates! The Home Office dis- 
claimed al! responsibility, however, assert- 
ing that it was entirely a matter for the 
courts what sentence was passed. Some 
magistrates, under a complete misapprehen- 
sion. thought themselves liberal and lenient 
thus to keep a C.O. from prison and a 
prison record. Protests, letters. questions 
in the House were all to no avail, except 
that in time there was some diminution in 
the number of COs. sentenced to detention. 
“The sentencing of Timothy Fox to a 
sentence of detention for non-payment of 
a fine imposed as a result of the Greenham 
Common demonstration on June 23 sug- 
gests that the clock has been put back 
nearly ten years - unless, that is, the magis- 
trates genuinely did believe Timothy Fox 
to be a ‘well-developed. undisciplined 
young rough. ” 


Both sides 
test again 


On October 2 the US exploded a nuclear 
device of less than one megaton over John- 
ston Island. This was the first atmospheric 
test conducted by the US since last July. 
On October 6 the US conducted another 
test near Johnston Island of less than 20 
kilotons. 

This was the 29th US nuclear test in the 
atmosphere since last April. The Guardian 
mysteriously reported it as “the nine- 
teenth.” 

Last Sunday at 4.32 p.m. Russia conducted 
a further atmospheric test of three mega- 
ions. This event was ignored by a large 
number of papers, including the Guardian 
and The Times, which carried no report at 
all. It was the eighteenth test of the cur- 
rent Soviet series, which is expected to con- 
iinue for at least another weck. 

The total number of atmospheric tests now 
known to have taken place is 302, of which 
175 have been American and 102 Russian. 
Russia has exploded far more megatons, 
however, and in his speech at the UN on 
September 21, Adlai Stevenson made a 
statement, widely believed to be accurate. 
that while the total yield of US devices 
exploded so far has been about 140 mega- 
tons, that of Russian devices has been 
about 250 megatons. Since Stevenson’s 
speech, Russia has detonated 73 more 
megatons at Novaya Zemlya, bringing the 
Russian total to approximately 320 mega- 
tons, against 140 megatons by the US. 


an appeal 


Welfare Group (Committee of 100) 


President: Edith, Countess Russell 


by Helen Allegranza 


“ The Group needs money urgently if it is to continue to function. 


“ Please help the prisoners still in jail by sending them your moral 
support and a donation to the fund which assists their families.” 


Don't forget 


Prisoners 
against 
the 

bomb 


price 1s. 6d. from 


THANK YOU the Welfare Group 


Crossed cheques and postal orders please make payable to Welfare Group (Committee of 100). Send to Angela 


Aspinwall, 43 Gordon Mansions, Torrington Place, London, W.C.2. 


Please note new address 
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